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FORFITOED 


This  report  is  one  of  six  .ctuciiec  of  standards  of  living.     It  was 
initiated  oy  the  Rural  Research  Unit,  Division  of  Social  Researoh,  TJcrks 
Progress  Adnini strati on,  and  'the  data  were  taken  over  for  tabulation  and 
analysis  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economcs,  United  States-  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  Social  Research  Section  of  the  Resettlement  Adi'ainis- 
tration,  novv  the  Faria  Security  Adriinistration,    Other  agencies  cooperating 
were  the  State  Experiiiient  Stations  of  Minnesota  and  Vfisconsin  and  the  Social 
Research  Section  of  Region  II  of  the  Fai'ia,  Security  Administration, 

Conparisons  of  the  data  in  this  study  with  census  and  other  data  did 
not  prove  the  necessity 'of 'weighting  the  indices  of  any  of  the  separate  areas 
in  the  three  States  vriicn  they  were  corabined,    .The  ftxrm  fanilies  included  rep- 
resent the  better 'as  v.'-ell  as  the  poor  land  areas  in  these  three  States,  The 
villages  were  selected  by  the  cooperative  agencies  to  represent  typical  ruro.l 
coiriLiUnities  in  the  three  States, 

The  reader  vfill  be  interested  in  cor.i;-)aring  the  findings  of  this  report 
with  the  five  other  st:.ndard-of-living  studies,  in  this  series:     "Standards  of 
Living  in  Four  Southern  Appalachian  Mountain  Coiontios,"  by  C,  P,  Loor.is  and 
L.  So  Dodson;  "Standards  of  Living  of  the  Residents  of  Seven  Rural  Resettlement 
Communities,"  by  C,  P,  Loonis  and  Divight        Davidson,  Jr.;  "The  Standard  of 
Living  of  Farra  and  Village  Fcjnilios  ir:.  Six  South  Dakota  Counties,  1935,"  by 
W,  F.  E^uralion,  C .  ^  P,  >  Loorr^ls,  and  others  (published  by  the  South  Do.kota  Fx- 
periment  Station)  j  "Standards  of  Livii.ig  in  an  Indian-Foxican  Village  and  on  a 
Reclamation  Project," 'by  C,  P,  Loonis  and  0.  S.  Leonard;  "Standards  of  Living 
in  Six  Virginia  Counties,"  by  B,  L,  Ilurriiiel  and  C.  P.  Loomis, 

In  this,  as  in  the  other  standard-of-living  studies  of  this  series, 
chiefly  the  material  aspects  of  i;he'  level  of  living  are  reported,  as  it  is 
im.possible  in  this  type  of  a  stud;/-  to  report  on  the  non-m.aterial  aspects, 
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STiim'.RDS  OF  LIVING  IN  THE  GRE/vT  UJ^.S  CUT -OYER  ATiFA 


By  C,  P,  Lo.;.r;:iG,  JoscT^h  J,  Lister,  and 
rxvight  'i.  Davidson,  Jr. 


Chapter  I 
INTRODUCTION 


FcviT  events  in  i\raerican  history  have  paralleled  the  destructive  ex- 
ploitation of  the  luTiiber  resources  of  the  Groat  Lakes  States,     The  axo  of  the 
liip.bcrman  left  thousands  of  acres  of  sturip-dotted,  unproductive  land,  upon 
xvhich,  because  it  no  longer  produced  revenue,  the  lumber  companies  permitted" 
taxes  to  become  delinquent.    The  lanv'ls  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
moters who  painted  glov/in^-  pictures  of  their  agricultural  possibilities. 
Millions  of  acres  were  to  be  liad  dirt  cheap,  and  developmemt  companies  ad- 
vertised "attractive  offers"  for  hoi.ic  scoknrs. 

After  the  lands  v;ore  unloaded  on  v/ould-be  farr.iers,  there  began  a  struggle 
which  still  goes  on.     Often  settlers  foxmd  to  their  sorrcav  that  lands  thcj/-  had 
bought  wore  not  suited  to  agriculture.    They  had  bought  heavily;  their  savings 
were  invested  and  their  holdings  vrere  ;aortgagod,    Soiae  abandoned  the  land  and 
let  it  go  back  to  previous  ov-mers  or  to  the  State;  others  hung  on,  always  hope- 
ful of  making  ends  meet. 

The  late  Floyd  B,  Olson,  Governor  of  Minnesota,  wrote:     "At  the  bottom 
of  the  jDrescnt  economic  difficulties  of  the  Cut-Over  Area  is  the  misuse  of  the 
land  in  the  past.    Forest  land  that  should  never  have  been  stripped  of  its 
tiiaber,   land  that  should  never  have  been  put  \mder  cultivation,   STrajjips  that 
should  never  have  been  drai  olated  settlem.cnts  that  should  never  have 

boon  permitted  in  places  far  removed  from  roads,   schools,  and  other  social 
services,  unv-'ise  and  premature  development  that  should  never  have  been  ;mder- 
taken  -  all  have  contributed  to  create  the  problem  of  idle  land  and  stranded 
communities,"  1/ 

According  to  Blakcy,  "It  is  estir.iatcd  that  there  are  at  least  eighteen 
million  acres,   or  nearly  34  percent  of  the  forested  area  of  Michigan,  V\''isconsin, 
and  Minnesota,  that  are  tax  delinqiient  o.nd,  for  the  m.ost  part,  largely  abandoned 


1/  Governor's  Forevjord  by  Floyd  P,  Ol-son,  Land  Utilization  in  Minnesota, 
Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Land  Utilization,  1934. 


by  their  ovmers«"  2/ 


To-ble  1.-  Quantity  of  lu::iher  cut  and  n\;u.iber  cf  lunber  rdlls 
operated  in  Michigan,  Miimesota,  and  Wisconsin 
during  certain  years,  1879-1929 


Year  : 

Quantity  : 
11  ft.  b.iu  1/  : 

Percent  of  United 
States  total  l/ 

Hvjnbcr  cf  nills  2/ 

1879 

6,278,567 

34.7 

1899 

8,  749,842 

24.9 

3,050 

1905 

6,188,994  2/ 

1,018 

1910 

5,030,106 

12.6 

2,269 

1915 

3,410,000 

9.2 

946 

1920 

2,386^000 

7.1 

839 

1925 

2,444,925 

6.4 

608 

1929 

1, 771,011 

4.8 

335  l/ 

T7    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1929,  Manufactures,  V.  II. 
2/    Reynolds,  R.,  /ijaerican  Forests  and  Forest  Products,  U.  S.  DepartT^ent  of 
Agriculture  Statistical  Bulletin  I'o.  21,  1927, 


Not  least  among  the  prices  paid  in  order  that  free  enterprise  might 
first  strip  the  area  of  its  luntor  and  then  unload  the  remains  at  as  great  a 
profit  as  possible  has  been  the  results  of  ill-advised  land  settlement. 
Conspicuovis  among  these  results  have  been  the  necessity  for  supporting,  by 
public  relief,  thousands  of  the  people  in  this  area  and  the  cost  of  public 
services  for  isolated  fardlies.    The  latter  is  t/toII  illustrated  by  analysis 
of  special  transportation  costs  attributable  to  28  isolated  families  during 
the  school  year  1931-32  and  special  read  costs  attributable  to  13  isolated 
faiailies  of  northern  ilinnesota  in  1932  (Tables  2  and  3). 


Table 

2,-  Special 

transportation  costs  attributable  to 

28  isolated 

families  in 

St.  Louis 

Coimty  for  the  sch.ool  year  1 

931-32 

Avera,t;e  per  family 

Number 

Distance 

:  Special  trans-: 

:             :  Tax 

of 

Number  : 

to 

♦portation  cost  :  Assessed 

:  :collec- 

families 

of 

school 

:  attributable     :  value  of 

:  Ts-X  :tions. 

children  : 

in  miles 

:     to  fardly        : property  1/ 

':  levy  :  1932 

28 

2.6 

7.00 

0185.61  065,64 

Ca0.06  06«22 

Jesness,   0.  B.  and  Novrell,  R.  I,,  Land  Use  in  Northern  Minnesota,  The  Univ- 
ersity of  Minnesota  Press,  1935,  Table  29,  p.  140, 
1/    Represents  33.3  percent  of  the  true  and  full  \^lue. 


2/  Elakey,  Roy  G.,  Taxation  in  Minjiesota,  Studios  in  Economics  and  Business, 
Fo,  4,  University  of  Mip-nesota  Press,  1932,  p.  112, 


Table  3,»  Special  road  costs  attributable  to  13  isolated 
faijiilies  in  [it,  Louis  Count^^,  .1932 


/.ver 

agr  pt;r  family 

Number 

Ro.^d  7 

:  Tax 

of 

rraintenaiioc : 

Annual  cos 

t              :     Assessed  : 

: oollec- 

fa.mllieG  : 

for  fajnilv  :" 

Ma  into-  •,  Snow 

:              :     value  of  : 

Tax  :tions. 

in  miles 

nance  :plovdii{ 

:  Total  :  property  \J 

levT^'"  :  1932 

13  1.64         $68.54      (22.35    09O.G9  ;|,179  019.14  $7.03 


Jos ne ss,  0.  B.  aaid  Nowcll ,  "XTT '^J~T}xi^'Xi''S,?^  in  I\~i^'!io'rn  Kiimesotay  '^'^e  linrv^ 

ersity  of  Mimiesota  Press,   1935,  Tabic  30,  p.  141. 

l/    Represents  33.3  percent  of  the  true  and  f\xll  value. 


The  Area  St udi ed 

Despite  the  unsatisfactory"-  mode  of  land  settlement  and  the  existence  of 
tax  delinquency,  it  is  not  safe  to  conclude  that  agriculture  here  will  of 
necessity  almiys  bo  unprofitable.    L'la";oy  concludes  that  in  northern  Minnesota 
"agriculture,  properly  correlated  v/ith  other  land  uses,  has  a  veiy  promising 
future."  3/    Efforts  have  been  and  are*boing  nadc  to  bring  about  this  proper 
corrclatiori  of  agriculture  in  the  "Cut-Cver",  an  area  i^hich  :ics  been  designated 
as  one  of  the  problem  areas  in  the  United  States,  4/    Certain  parts  of  it  are 
being  evacuated;  others  arc  bein^:  settled, 

Obviously,  the  living  conditions  of  tlio  people  The  live  in  a  problem, 
area  are  signil'icant .     It  is  the  purpose  of  tiiis  report  to  portray  the  living 
conditions  of  faiailies  in  the  Cut-CK-er  Area.     Schedules  containing  family 
living  data  •vero  obtained  for  the  year  1935  from  850  open-country  ard  122 
village  fronilies  in  certaiia  counties  of  the  throe  Great  U^kes  States.  Of 
these  schedules  480  vrere  taken  from  families  in  Jackson,  Jvmeau,  Monroe,  Clark, 
Marathon,  Y'ood,  and  Langlade  Counti^.'S  in  Wisconsin;  412  v/rre  taken  from  fam- 
ilies in  St,  Louis  an.d  Pine  Counties  in  Miruiesota;  and  80  schedules  wore  taken 
in  Otsego  County,  Michigan  (Fig.  l).     It  is  believed  that  the  intervicvrc-d  fam- 
ilies are  representative  of  those  living  in  tlie  open  country  end  villages  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Cut- Over, 

Various  delineations  of  the  Cut--Over  Area  have  been  made.    Hartman  and 
Black  5/  and  Black  and  Gray  ^  have  designated,   on  the  basis  of  numerous  in- 

"hj  Ibid. 

4/     Beck,  p.  G.  and  Forster,  M.  C,  Six  Rural  Problem  Areas,  Federal  Er.nergency 
Relief  Administrat  ion,  1935. 

5/    Rartir^n,  X.'.  A.,  and  Blac]:,  J.  D.,  Economic  Aspects  of  Lrj^.d  Settlem.ent  in 
the  Cut-Over  Region  of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  Circ.  Ho.  160,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Tfashington,  D.  C,  1931. 

6/    Black,  John  D.,  and  Gray,  L,  C,  Land  Settlement  and  Colonization  in  the 
Great  Lakes  States,  Bull.  Tie,  1295,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Vfashington, 
D.  C,  1955. 
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dices,  115  counties  of  T'lsconsin,  Michigan,  and  Minnesota  as  comprising  this 
area  (Fig.  l).    The  counties  selected  by  these  authors  include  the  10  counties 
in  vdiich  the  present  study  vas  made.     To  indicate  the  representativeness  of 
the  850  open-country  families  studied  as  a  sample  of  the  entire  Cut-Over  Area, 
com.parisons  of  certain  indices  for  the  sample  and  for  the  area  generally  may 
be  made.     On  the  basis  of  these  unweighted  indices,  the  sample  appears  to  be 
for  som-O  purposes  representative  (Table  4). 

Table  4,-  Comparison  of  farms  and  dvrellings  of  850  open-country  families 
intervievred  vj-ith  those  in  10  counties  from  which  they  v/ure  selected 
and  in  the  entire  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  with  respect  to 
criteria  available  in  the  Census 


:  Ten 

counties  : 

Item 

:  Sample  850 

Census  data  : 

Cut-Over  Area, 

:  fojiiilios  l/ 

all  fam.ilies  : 

115  counties  2/ 

Average  - 

Size  of  farm  3/ 

105,2 

100.4 

120.4 

Value  of  land  and 

buildings  3/ 

A4, 124.00 

$4,349.00 

^3, 759.00 

Income  from  sale  of 

farm  products  4/ 

701,74 

1,486.00 

1,291.00 

Farm  products  used  by 

operator's  family  4/ 

326.84 

295.00 

276.00 

Income  from  boarders  4/ 

7.94 

5.39 

9.18 

Percentages  of  families 

reporting  - 

Telephones  5/ 

10.9 

42.5 

44.2 

Water  in  bath  5/ 

3.4 

4.7 

4.5 

Electricity  5/~ 

-  14.4 

15.8 

12.4 

Radio  6/  ~ 

22.9 

27.2 

28.2 

1/    St.  Louis  and  Pine  Counties  in  Minnesota,  Otsego  County  in  Michigan, 
Jackson,   Juneau,  Monroe,  Marathon,  Food,  Langlade  and  Clark  Counties  in 
Wisconsin. 

2/  Hartm.an,  W.  A.,  and  Black,  J,  D.,  Economic  Aspects  of  Land  Settlement  in 
the  Cut-Over  Region  of  the  Great  Lakes  States,  Circ,  No,  160,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agr,,  "lYashington,  D,  C,  1931;  Black,  John  D.,  and  Gray,  L.  C,  Land  Settle- 
ment and  Colonization  in  the  Great  Lakes  States,  Bull,  No.  1295,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agr.,  V'fashington,  D.  C,  1935, 
3/    U,  S,  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935. 

4/  Fifte  enth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Agriculture,  Vol.  3,  part  1. 
5/  Fifteenth  C  ensus  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Agriculture,  Vol.  2,  part  1, 
6/    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population,  Vol,  6, 

Variation  in  the  average  size  of  the  farm,  of  the  sample  and  for  all  farms 
■in  the  Cut-Over  Area  generally  was  slight.    The  average  acreage  of  the  farms  of 


„  6  - 


the  850  sami^le  far,:ilies  vms  105  v/hile  the  Agricalturcl  Csncus  reports  108  as 
the  average  for  the  10  coiuitios  in  vhich  the  saraplo  families  v-.erc  located  and 
120  for  the  115  counties  in  the  Cut-Over  as  designated  by  hartman  and  Black, 
The  average  v^.lue  of  the  land  and  "buildings  was  $4,124  for  the  sample  and 
^4,349  for  the  10  counties.    For  the  area  generally,  the  average  value  was 
much  less,   or  ;'3,759, 


On  the  basis  of  the  value  of  farm,  products  sold  there  is  miuch  variation 
botviToen  the  saraple  fam.ilies  and  the  entire  area.     In  1950,  the  average  toIuo 
of  farm  products  sold  and  traded  by  the  operator  in'  the  10  coxmties  yras  '11,486, 
or  .f^l95  higher  than  the  average  for  the  region  generally.    Cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products,  excluding  goods  traded,  by  the  sample  families  in 
19S5  v;as  $702,    However,  the  value  of  food  and  fuel  pjroduced  and  consumed  at 
home  was  greater  for  the  saro.ple.  famdlies  than  for  all  farms  in  the  area. 

Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  850  sample  fam.ilies  reported 
such  household  accessories  and  facilities  as  telephones,  radios,  electricity, 
water  piped  into  the  house  and  into  the  bath,  as  compared  with  Census  data 
for  the  entire  area  or  for  the  10  counties  5  years  earlier  (Tabic  4). 


Less  is  knovm  abovit  the  representativeness  of  the  village  families. 
The  villages  were  selected  by  rural  sociologists  at  the  cooperating  institutions 
Ywdthin  the  areas  studied.     It  is  belie^/ed  that  for  some  purposes  at  least  they 
are  typical  of  the  area. 


Tenure 


Because  the  groups  of  families  interviewed  did  not  include  a  sufficient 
number  of  tenants  to  m^ake  an  adequate  sam.ple  for  m.ost  of  the  analyses,  tenure 
has  been  disregarded.     Of  the  650  open-country  farm  families,   769  (90,5  per- 
cent) ov/ned  their  farms,  and  81  (9,5  percent)  w'ere  tenants.     Thirty-one  of  the 
latter  xrere  related  to  their  landlords.     In  the  villages  84  (68,9  percent)  of 
the  122  families  ovmed  their  homes,  and  36  (29,5  percent)  of  the  families 
rented,  7/ 

Referring  to  the  three  States  included  in  this  study,  a  report  issued  by 
the  Resettlement  Administration  (no"w  the  Farra  Security  .Administration)  dated 
May  15,  1936,  revealed  that  "...the  lov/est  proportion  of  renters  lies  to  the 
north  where  generally  the  holdings  are  not  large  enough  or  productive  enough 
to  support  a  tenant  operator  in  addition  tc  an  ov.Tier."  8/ 


7/    There  vfas  no  report  of  tenure  for  t\".'-o  of  the  village  families, 

5/    Information  received  from.  E.  L.  Kirkpatrick,  Rural  Research  Section, 

Region  II, 


^1. 
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Cliaptcr  II 

THE  TOTAL  VA'.UE  OF  FAMILY  LIVIMG  9/ 

Ilov;  do  the  people  of  the  Great  Lc.kes  Cut-Cver  live  since  the  plow  has 
been  substituted  for  the  axe  end  suvr?     figures  cannot  tell  the  vxholo  story, 
but  they  may  partially  portray  the  present  levels  of  living  in  this  problem 
area  • 

The  total  value  of  fajnily  living  is  the  value  of  all  goods  and  services 
used  for  family-living  purposes  whether  these  goods  and  services  are  purchased 
or  furnished,  lO/    For  the  850  open-country  farm  families  studied,  the  average 
total  value  of  family  living  was  $1,031,  v;hereas  for  the  122  village  non-farm 
families  the  total  value  was  0851.    Approximately  41  percent  of  this  total 
value  of  family  living  of  the  opon-co\intry  families  "v:as  furnished;  village 
families,   on  the  other  hand,  furnishc'^  but  12  percent  of  all  goods  and  sei-vicGs 
consumed.     (See  Table  5  and  Table  3G;  Tables  Z8-<\A  are  in  the  Appendix.) 

Although  the  value  of  fca.iily  living  of  the  average  open-country  family 
exceeded  that  of  the  village  family  l-y  Cl80,  the  latter  had  fewer  nvonbcrs; 
hence,  the  larger  family  of  the  open  country  had  an  average  ^raluc  of  goods  and 
services  consm-.icd  per  adult  male  unit  ll/  that  v;as  ^6  less  ( -'iSOG)  than  that  of 
the  smaller  family  living  in  the  \illagc"  (Table  58), 

A  simple,  quantitative  statement  of  the  relative  v/ell-being  of  the 
average  family  in  the  Cut-Over  would,  if  available,  be  in  grer:.t  demand.  In- 
vestigators for  a  long  time  have  been  attempting  to  find  some  such  generalized 
symbol  or  statement  of  levels  of  living.    Since  Ernst  Engel's  attempt  to  an- 
alyze the  family  budget  statistically,  interest  has  been  centered  upon  the  con- 
sumption behavior  of  families  -at  different  econor;iic  levels,  and  investigators 
have  utilized  almost  all  available  statistical  techniques  in  attempting  to 
derive  simple  indices  of  v«rell-boing,    Attemipts,  follordng  in  most  instances  the 
pattern  established  by  Engel,  have  been  made  to  establish  laws  and  general 

2/    For  the  method  of  computing  the  total  value  of  living  and  description  of 
the  various  categories  comprising  this  total,   see  Appendix,  Methodological  Note. 
10/     Furnished  items  do  not  include  gifts.     See  Methodological  Note. 
11/    Cost  of  Living  in  the  Uixited  States,  Bull,  TIo.  357,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  May  1924:    Adult  male  -  1,00;  adult  female  -  ,90;  child  of  11  to 
14  years,   inclusive  -  ,90;  child  of  7  to  10  years,  inclusive  -  ,75;  child  of  4 
to  6  years,  inclusive  -  ,40;  child  of  3  years  or  under  -  ,15.     Obviously  a  scale 
that  is  comiputcd  on  the  basis  of  food  requirements  should  not  be  used  as  a 
devisor  for  other  items  of  consu' .pti  --n  if  better  scales  v/ere  available,  but  this 
coiiimon  practice  is  justified  by  virti.v..  of  the  comparisons  it  makes  possible. 
Also,  per  capita  roquirea.xents  for  luoct  of  the  itcris,  v/ith  the  possible  exception 
of  health,  are  not  so  great  as  those  per  adult  miale  unit.    A  g,ene ral  consur/iption 
scale  v/as  not  considered  so  useful  fc;r  this  study  as  the  one  here  used. 
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principles  universally  applicable  to  all  situations,    Fanilics  ctudiod  for  this 
i'purposG  have  been  classified  by  inccme  or  by  total  value  of  fanily  living,  and 
1<  comparisons  made  of  the  proportions  of  tho  total  that  were  allotted  to  the 
^  different  categories  of  goods  and  services  cunsuraed  at  different  economic  levels. 

Unfortunately,  few  general  principles  that  are  valid  for  all  regional  and 

cultural  groups  have  been  established  by  this  technique.  12/ 


Table  5.-  Value  of  all  goods  and  'service s  consumed,  by  value -of -living 
groups  and  size  of  family,  850  open-country  and  122  village 
families.  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


11  gccds  and 

services  consumed 

;                                         w  J-  X  J-  cJ. 

Item 

Average  : 
:    value  per  : 
:       family  : 

Percent 
furnished 

:      Average  : 
:     value  per  : 
:       family  : 

Percent 
furnished 

All  families 

..1,031 

40.5 

851 

11.5 

Value -of- living 
groups : 
Less  than  $500 
|500  -  749 
$750  -  999 
$1,000  and  over 

348 
635 
870 
1,469 

44.4 
47,2 
44.0 
37.8 

346 
605 
854 
1,507 

24,4 
13.1 
14,2 
7.5 

Size  of  faiaily: 
Sm.all  1/ 
Large  ^/ 

904 
1,312 

40,5 
.  40,5 

802 
1,062 

12.1 
9,6 

T 


1/    Less  than  5  members. 
2/    Five  or  more  members. 

Total  Value  of  Fcmily  Living  Groups 

In  this  stiady,  4  groups  have  been  established  according  to  total  value  of 
family  living  -  namely,  less  than  $500,  C500-749,  .) 750-999  and  ;;=1,000  and  over. 
For  every  farm,  fai.dly  clo-ssified  in  either  of  the  first  fere  groups,  there  were 
2  families  Vvdth  average  total  valixos  of  more  than  9750,    But  OBiong  village 
families,  075O  Y:as  more  nearly  the.  median  total  value  of  family  li^/ing  (Table  6). 
The  92  open-country  fa:ailies  classified  in  the  lev/est  vclue-of-living  group  had 
on  the  average  less  than  2  full-tim.e  mcaabers  .whereas  the  average  open-country 
family  in  the  highest  group  was  over  t'.jc  and  one-half  times  larger,  having  al- 
most 5  full-tir/ie  residents  (Table  26,  p.  35  },    Thus,   in  the  open  country  the 
greater  the  total  value  of  living  the  larger  iras  the  size  of  the  family.  With 
the  exception  of  one  value-cf -living  group,  the  ssu-ie  trend  prevailed  for  the 


12/  Zimi:ien-..an,  Carle  C,  Consumption  and  Standards  of  Living,  D.  Van  IJostrand 
Co,,  New  York,  1936,  p.  96. 
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Tabic  6,-  Distribution  of  fanilios  according  to  total  value  of  family 
living  and  size  of  family,  G50  open-country  fajiilics  and  122 
village  families.  Groat  Lakes  Gi:it-Cver  Area,  1955 


Open 

c  oun*fc  rv 

Villa 

re 

It  cin.  • 

"KTur'be  T 

T'Tumbcr 

:  of 

fflTi  i  1  T  P  ."^ 

X  txiil  J.  J-  u.  ^  o 

o  f*  ■PmTi  T_  1  i  f  ?;  • 

Percentages 

All  fanilios 

850 

100.0 

122 

100.0 

Vclue  — of— T  ivirir 

groups : 

• 

Less  than  $500 

92 

10.8 

33 

27,1 

Ci500  -  749 

180 

21.2 

31 

25.4 

^750  -  999 

199 

23.4 

21 

17.2 

0 1,000  and  over 

379 

44.6 

37 

30.3 

Size  of  family: 

Small  1/ 

587 

69.1 

99 

81.1 

Large  Y/ 

263 

30,9 

23 

18.9 

l/    Less  than  5  laembers. 

• 

?-/    Five  or  more  members 

• 

village  families,  those  in  the  highest  groxAp  being  slightly  more  than  tvdce 
as  largo  as  those  in  the  lowest. 

turther  evidence  of  the  significance  and  effect  of  faiaily  com.position 
upon  the  level  of  living  is  found  in  the  average  number  of  males  of  v/orkiiig 
ago  in  the  family.    Males  '6o  designated  are  those  in  the  resident  family  who 
are  bet^.Toen  the  ages  of  16  and  64  years,  the  period  during  v/hich  they  may 
assist  in  the  procuremiOnt  of  the  family  income  either  through  outside  emplcymeiit 
or  through  labor  on  the  home  farm.     One  out  of  every  ten  open-country  faiuilies 
who  consumed  goods  and  services  valued  at  less  than  ^500  had  no  male  jp.oiabers 
16  to  64  years  old,  v.iiereas  families  viith  an  average  value  of  family  living  ^.f 
^i;l,OOC  or  mere  had  an  average  of  1.7  iriales  of  vforking  age.    There  was  a  sim.ilar 
tendency,  with  one  exception,  among  the  village  fai.iilies  for  the  nuLibcr  of 
males  of  working  age  to  increase  with  aii  increase  in  the  total  value  of  fam.ily 
living  (Table  26,  p.35  ). 

Despite  existence  of  a  greater  num.ber  of  males  of  vj-erking  age  in  the 
families  classified  in  the  higher  value  groups,  there  was  no  tendency  for 
those  families  to  purchase  a  SB.aller,   or  to  furnish  a  greater,  proportion  of 
the  faraily  living  than  tho  familie  s  v.dth  fev;er  males  of  v^orking  age  in  the 
lower  total-value  groups.     On  tho  contrary,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  pro- 
portion furnished  to  decrease  in  the  higher  tv^tal-valuo  groups.     For  the  lov/est 
and  highest  total  value  of  living  groups  in  the  open  country  the  proportions 
furnished  were  44  percent  and  38  percent,  respectively.    Village  families  con- 
prising  tho  group  v/ith  a  total  value  of  living  of  less  than  C500  furnished 
24  percent  of  the  total  while  those  with  a  total  value  of  more  than  Cl,000  fur- 
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nished  8  percent  of  all  goods  used  (Table  5), 


Value  of  Living-,  by  Size  of  Faxiiily 


It  is  ohviouo  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  n.orc  mouths  to  feed 
and  backs  to  clothe,  thr  larger  nust  be  the  value  of  living  if  a  given  level 
of  living  is  to  bo  maintained.  In  this  report  families  with  less  than  5  m-ei;i- 
bers  are  called  "small"  families  and  tlicsc  with  5  or  more  members  are  class- 
ified as  "large,"  In  both  open  comitry  and  village  there  v/ac  a  prodoninance 
of  S:;iall  families,  or  69  percent  and  81  percent  respectively  (Table  6).  13/ 

The  average  value  of  goods  and  services  cons^aned  by  SLiall  families  in 
the  open  country  T:as  09O4,  and  by  the  large  families,  vl,S12,    Small  and  large  | 
jfanilies  in  the  villages  reported  (''^BOZ  and  $1,062  respectively  (Table  5),  Al- 
though the  small  fa^tiily  had  a  lov.'cr  total  value  of  family  living,  the  average 
value  of  goods  and  services  ccr.Eui~ed  per  adult  male  unit  tends  to  be  higher 
than  in  the  large  families,    T'Jhen  the  total  value  of  far.iily  living  is  reduced 
to  the  value  per  adult  m.ale  unit,  small  and  large  fcjnilies  in  the  open  coxmtry 
averaged  $364  and  $244  respectivolyj  in  the  villages,  the  small  faiaily  averaged 
$154  more  than  the  large  -  $355  and  $211,  respectively  (Table  45),  i 

To  meet  increased  physiological  needs  occasioned  by  the  addition  of  mem- 
bers to  the  family  group,  farm  foL'iilies  may  attempt  to  increase  home  production 
of  food  and  other  family-living  items.    Some  studies  have  shoim  that  large 
fjimilies  do  purchase  a  smaller,  or  furnish  a  greater,  proportion  of  the  total 
value  of  family  living  than  the  small,  14-/    In  the  Cut-Over,  however,  large  and 
small  faiiilies  in  the  open  country  furnislaed  the  same  proportion  (40.5  percent) 
of  the  total  value.     In  the  villages  there  was  som.e  difference,  the  small  i 
families  furnishing  12  percent  as  compared  with  10  percent  for  the  large,  but 
tlie  latter  produced  more  in  absolute  amount  or  monetary  value. 


Value  of  Living,  by  Acreage  Operated 


The  larger  the  size  of  farm  operated  by  the  open-country  families,  the 
larger  was  the  total  value  of  fardly  living.    As  the  size  of  the  farr^  increased 
this  total  value  becam.e  progressively  higher  for  the  f.-xiilies  of  all  groups 
v/ith  the  exception  of  2  percent  operating  froLi  10  to  19  acres  who  reported  an 
average  of  $796.    Fai/dlies  on  farms  un.der  10  acres  in  size  had  an  average  total 
value  of  family  living  of  v838  as  com.parod  mth  $1,422  for  farmers  operating 
over  260  acres,    TT."enty-f ive  out  of  every  hundred  far.iilies  included  in  the 
study  were  on  farms  of  20  to  49  acres  and  had  an  average  value  of  family  living 
of  $860 J  30  families  on  50-  to  99-acre  fan.is  had  an  average  value  of  $999; 
while  30,  on  100-  to  174-acre  i'anas  shovred  an  average  value  of  goods  and 
services  of  C;l,105  (Table  39),    From  41  to  42  percent  of  the  total  value  v/as 


13/    In  serae  other  areas  included  in  sennents  of  the  general  study  the  number  of 
''^mall"  farailies  mere  approxim.ated  the  number  of  "large"  families, 
14/    Loomis,  C.  P,,  The  Study  of  the  Life  Cycle  of  Families,  Rural  Sociology, 
Vol.  I,  Ho.  2,  June  1936. 


furnished  by  famerr,  operatin{^  units  from  20  to  175  acros,  -./horoas  from  35  to 
37  percent  was  furnished  on  all  other  units,  sn&ller  or  Icrgcr  (Table  40)'. 

Food 

Previous  studies  of  fariily  living-  have  suggostud  that  the  larger  the 
proportion  of  family  living  v/hioh  goes  for  food  thu  lower  is  the  level  of 
living,  15/    Like  m^'^st  principles  this  has  its  exceptions  and  limitations. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  v/hat  any  man  v;ill  actually  do  vd.th  his  irtoney, 
i^hether  it  be  pennies  or' Liillions,    Hovrever,  a  poor  man  v/ill  solda.i  star^/e 
T/ith  money  in  his  pocket,  and  a  rich  man  v-dll  never  spend  all  his  money  for 
food. 

Open-country  fa^.ilies  in  the  present  study  devoted  43  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  living  to  food  'vrhilo  the  '/illago  fonilics  allocated  36  percent 
for  this  purpose.    The  avorago  value  of  the  food  that  open-country  families 
consumed  v;as  v^r-t)*  ^^-'^  60  percent  of  this  oiaount  vras  not  purchased,  but  was 
furnished  by  the  farm.    For  those  fomilies  living  in  the  village  the  average 
value  of  food  v.'-as  0^06,  biit  they  furnished  only  about  12  percent  of  this 
amount  (Table  7;  also  Figs,  2  and  3), 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  kinds  of  food  purchased  by  47  open-country 
families  (selected  from  the  850  families. at  random)  showed  flour,  meal,  sugar, 
and  fruits  to  be  the  principal  items  (Tuble  44),    Of  the  total  cash  ex- 
penditure for  food,  approximately  21  porC'--nt  Y/as  used  to  purchase  flour, 
IJeal  and  fruits  took  11  percent  each,  and  14  percent  y/ent  for  sugar.    Moat  and 
milk  products  accounted  for  only  17  percent  of  the  caslx  expenditures  for  food, 
bu'G  they  were  the  most  im.portant  food  items  produced  and  consuncd  at  home  by 
the  selected  families.    Combined,  they  comprised  approximately  56  percent  of 
all  food  furnished.    This  may  bo  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  interviewed  families  x^oro  located  in  the  extensive  dairying  areas  of  the 
Great  Lakes  States, 

Food,  by  Valuo-of-Li^-lng  Groups 

The  average  value  of  food  consumed  by  the  families  in  the  highest  total- 
value  group  (^;1,0C0  and  ox'ur)  was  more  than  throe  times  as  large  as  that  for 
food  consumed  by  the  families  in  the  Lowest  total-value  group.    This  vjas  true 
for  both  open-country  and  village  families.    For  these  tv/o  residence  groups, 
respectively,  the  families  with  a  total  value  of  living  loss  than  05OO  con- 
siimod  food  valued  at  !})174  and  i'Vx2;  for  those  vath  a  total  value  of  $1,000  and 
over,  the  figures  were  ('SBO  and  C480, 

?rith  but  one  exception  among  the  villa{'c  groups,  the  proportion  devoted 
to  food  decreased  as  the  value  of  living  incroasoc.    Village  families  v/ith  a 
total  value  of  loss  than  $500  allocated  41  percent  to  food  v>rhile  those  in  the 
highest  value  group  devoted  32  percent  to  this  item.     In  the  open  country. 


15/    Z imnierman,  C,  C,  op,  cit,,  p,  104, 
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the  proportion  allocated  to  food  decreased  fron  50  percent  Virlaich  fc:<iiiilios  in 
the  leanest  value  [-roup  allocated,  to  40  percent  for  those  in  the  highest  value 
group,     (See  Table  7,  and  Fi^s,  2  and  3,) 

/  Open-country  fanilies  showed  a  positive  correlation  between  the  total 

value  of  family  living  and  the  proportion  of  food  v;hich  v/as  produced  and  con- 
sumed at  hone.    That  is,  fanilies  with  higher  values  of  living  produced  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  food,  perhaps  because  of  larger  farm  operations, 
since  the  value  of  food  consuned  increased  v:ith  an  increase  in  farm  acreage 
(Table  3S)  #     In  the  village  group,  hov;over,  the  proportion  of  food  produced 
varied  inversely  i^rith  the  total  value  of  faiTiily  living,    (See  Table  7,  and 
Figs.  2  and  5.) 

In  addition,  cone  correlation  existed  betiTeen  the  value  of  food  con- 
sumed per  adult  nalc  unit  and  the  total  value  of  living.    Village  fanilies  in 
the  lovrost  total-value  group  (less  than  C^OO)  reported  an  average  of  ij84  per 
adult  male  unit,  and  those  in  the  highest  total--vTxlue  group  (^1,000  and  over), 
$137,    The  amounts  reported  by  the  open-country  fanilies  in  the  lo\7est  and 
highest  groups  respectively  averaged  C;102  and  Ol^O  per  adult  male  unit 
(Table  8), 

For  both  residence  groups,  vriLth  the  exception  of  the  .V750-999  group  in 
the  village,  the  number  of  adult  nale  ujnits  increased  as  the  total  value  of 
family  living  increased,    Farra  families  with  a  greater  number  of  adult  nale 
units  produced  a  greater  proportion  of  their  food,  but  in  the  villages  the 
opposite  tendency  prevailed  (Table  8),    A  plausible  explanation  of  this  Liight 
lie  in  the  fact  that  while  a  greater  nui.iber  of  fanily  nembers  in  a  farm  family 
usually  encourages  more  extensive  faming  operations  or  more  intensive  farm- 
ing  on  the  same  acreage  and  greater  home  production,  members  of  the  larger 
village  fomilies  who  are  of  vrorking  age  turn  to  outside  emplojrmont  and  thus 
supplement  the  fai-iily  income  by  their  wages  rather  than  by  aiding  in  the  home 
production  of  food.    The  effects  of  this  principle  are  especially  important 
in  periods  of  depression  vdien  outside  jobs  are  not  available. 

Food,  by  Size  of  Fai"jily 

For  the  large  open-covmtry  foiiilies  the  average  value  of  food  consumed 
vrcs  06O5,  and  for  the  small  families,  'i>Z75  (Table  7),     In  terms  of  adult  male 
units,  however,  the  values  were  0113  for  the  former  and  vl51  for  the  latter. 
In  the  village  the  average  value  of  food  consum.ed  by  the  large  family  was 
$408,  or  Cl26  more  per  family  than  that  of  the  small  faiaily.    Here,  too,  the 
average  per  adult  unit  v/as  greater  for  members  of  the  small  families  (Table  8), 

In  addition,  the  large  family  m-ust  allocate  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
total  fanily  living  to  food.  Large  families  in  the  open  country  allotted 
approximately  5  percent  more  of  the  total  fanily  living  to  this  item  than  did 
the  small  families,  -while  in  the  village  the  large  fojnilies  devoted  3  percent 
more  than  did  the  siiiall  families.  In  both  open  country  and  village  the  large 
families  with  more  mlcs  of  working  age  furnished  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
food  consumed  than  did  the  small. 


AV.  ALL  UNDER  500-  750-  1.000- 

FAMILIES  500  749  999  OVER 

VALUE  OF  LIVING  GROUPS  (  DOLLARS ) 

Figure  2.-  Percentage  distribution  of  total  value  of  fam- 
ily   LIVING    AMONG    PRINCIPAL    CROUPS    OF  GOOOS    AND  SERVICES 
CONSUMED,    BY    VALUE -0 F-L I  V  I  NG    GROUPS,    850  OPEN-COUNTRY 

FAMILIES,  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  i935. 


AV.  ALL 
FAMILIES 


UNDER 
500 


500- 
749 


750- 
999 


1.000- 
OVER 


VALUE  OF  LIVING  GROUPS  (  DOLLARS) 


U.  S.  OEMRTHENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS 


Figure  3.-  Percentage  djstribution  of  totau  value  of  fam- 
ily  LIVING   AMONG    PRINCIPAL   GROUPS    OF  GOODS   AND  SERVICES 
CONSUMED,    BY   V AL UE -OF -L I  V  I  NG    GROUPS,    I  22   VILLAGE  FAM- 
ILIES, Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  i935. 
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Table  7,-  Value  of  food  oonsiii-od,  by  ralue-of -living  groups  and 
size  of  faiaily,   850  cpc:-- country  and  122  village 
fardlies.  Great  ^xikt^s  Cut-Over  /.rea,  1935 


7ood 

consuned 

Open  covntry 

Village 

Item 

Average 
value 

: Percent  : 
:0f  total: 
:  valu.e 

Percent 
furnished 

:  /.verage 
:  value 

: Percent  : 
:of  total: 
:  value  : 

Percent 
I'urnisl-ied 

/ill  fca-ilies 

•'446 

43,3 

60.2 

03O6 

35.9 

11.7 

Ya lue - o  f - 1 iving 
groups : 
Less  than  0500  174 
05OO  -  749  318 
$750  -  999  415 
01, 000  and  over  589 

Size  of  ffuiiily: 

SiLall  l/  375 
Largo  V  605 

50.1 
50.1 
47.7 
40,1 

41,4 
46.1 

47.1 
59.3 
59,4 
61.7 

59,5 
61.3 

142 
256 
330 
480 

282 
408 

41.1 

42.3 
38,6 
31.9 

35.2 
33.4 

27.1 
15.5 
9.8 
7.6 

11,5 
12,3 

1/    Lees  than  5  ii^or.b&rs . 
2/    Five  or  j..ore  neii'jbcrs. 


Table  8.-  Value  of  food  crnsu:-:C.d  per  adult  male  unit  and  average 
nuin.ber  of  adult  \;ii^it::  ;  or  fanily,  by  value -of -living  groups 
and  size  of  faj.iily,   850  open-count r;:  and  122  village 
families.  Great  LaPes  Cut -Over  Area,  1935 


Opeii  country 

Village 

IteT?. 

:  ii verage 

:     P'ood  consui'ied 

:  J 1  verage 

:  Pood 

consuned 

:  adult  i..a" 

..e:/ verage:  Percent 

adult  r.iale 

;Ave rage 

;  Percent 

:     unit  E 

:  value  ifumisPied 

units 

:  VJulno 

: furnished 

All  far.iilies 

3.4 

s'lo2  60,2 

2.7 

0112 

11.7 

Value- of-living 
groups : 


Less  than  05 00 

1.7 

102 

47.1 

1.7 

84 

27.1 

05OO  -  749 

2,6 

122 

59.3 

3,0 

85 

13.5 

075O  -  999 

3,2 

150 

59.4 

2,6 

127 

9.8 

01,000  and  over 

4.2 

.  140 

61.7 

3,5 

137 

7.6 

izo  of  family: 

S:mll  1/ 

2.5 

lol 

59,5 

2,2 

128 

11.5 

Large  2/ 

5.4 

113 

61.3 

5.0 

81 

12.3 

1/    Less  than  5  mei.ibcrs. 
2/    Five  or  laore  ncLibers, 


■   Housing;  and  Home  Maintenance 

From  l&OO  to  1950  enough  luialer  vjd.3  shivjed  f nn  the  Groat  Lakes  States 
to  house  all  the  fariusrs  in  the  United  Statec,  16/    Notv;ithstanding  this,  )iiany 
inhabitants  of  the  ai'ea  live  in  d^^'ollings  vrhich  are  little  loetter  thJ3.n  shacks. 
The  92  open-country  farra  families  and  5?  village  non-x'aria  families  v.T-th  a 
total  value  ox  frmily  living  of  less  tha.i  $500  lived  in  houses  uhich  had 
average  replacement  values  of  s?4?.5  and  i.6?'b  res"^)ectivoly ,    This,   of  course, 
does  not  give  the  entire  pictuxe.   for  uany  residents  had  relatively  comfortable 
dwellinrs.    On  the  average,  the  homes  of. open-country  and  village  families  with 
a  total  value  of  lix-in-^  of  C'ljOOO  and  over  v^ali^od,  respectively,  at  -^1,832 

and'  01,467,  The  average  open- count rj?"  dvolling,  built  approximately  25  years 
ago,  was  2'^,Z0Z;  the  average  luouo  i?.i  the  village  was  about  3  years  older  and 
valued  at  01,046  (Talles  9 'and  10), 

Franc  dwellings  are  predominant  in  tho  Cut-Over  open  country  and  village. 
Of  the  850  open-country  families  studied  75  percent  lived  in  hoi^ses  of  this 
type  and  an  additional  5  percent ' occupied  log  structures.     In  the  village  76 
percent  of  tho  dvrollings  were  of  vjoodon  constr\iction,  11  percent  wore  stucco, 
and  the  remLainder  wore  constructed  of  various  other  materials  (Table  10), 

Although  tho  average  rcplacem.cnt  value  of  the  village  house  v;as  less 
than  that  of  the  open«»country  hoiae,  tho  fonrior  had  an  average  of  5.9  room.s  as 
compared  vjlth  an  average  of  5,2  rooms  in  tho  latter.    Since  the  average  n-umber 
of  persons  per  roomi  v^as  less  than  1  (0,C)  the  housing  accommodations  of  the 
village  families  were  ample,    Opon-c ountr^''  faiTiilies,  although  slightly  more 
crov^rded  (0,6  persons  per  room),  had  adequate  space.    Approximately  73  percent 
of  the  open-country  families  had  either  adequate  or  spacious  ^living  quarters, 
less  than  1  person  per  room,  v;hile  88  percent  of  the  village  families  had 
similar  housing  accommodations.    The  larger  the  family  the  greater  was  the 
density  of  occupancy  in  both  open-country  and  village  homes  (Table  11) • 

Housing  lacilities 

A_  representative  open-country  fsjjiilj'-  in  the  Cut-Over  reported  few  modern 
housing  facilities  and  accessories.    Out  of  the  850  farm  homes,   71  percent  vrere 
heated  by  stoves  alone,   65  percent  viere  lighted  by  oil  lorAps,  and  Gl  percent, 
depende-d  directly  upon  a  vfell  for  the  water  supply.    The  convenience  of  \mter 
piped  into  the  house  had  been  secured  by  only  14  percent  of  these  farm  families 
and  electric  lights  \/erc  present  in  tho  same  proportion.    Eleven  percent  had  a 
telephone,  15  percent  had  a  radio,  while  an  additional  £  percent  had  both  radio 
and  telephone  (Table  12), 

The  average  village  family  Vvras  somewhat  comparable  to  the  . open-country 
faiTiily  in  the  possession  of  homie  conveniences.     Of  the  122  dvre-llings,  89  per- 


16/  Assuirdng  that  a  6-room  house  requires  16,000  board  feet  and  tlaxt  there 
were  4,882,982,500  board  feet  shipped  from  the  area,  there  should  have  been 
enough  tiraber  to  build  mioro  than  the  7,844,409  farr.i  d^irellings. 
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Table  9.-  Average  replaoemcnt  value  of  the  dv/ellings  of  850 
open-country  and  12,2  village  fajailies,  by  value-of- 
living  grou.ps.  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


:  Ope 

n  country  : 

Village 

Value              :  Ilumber 
of  family          :  of 
living            :  families 

:        Average        :  Number 
:     replacem.ent     :  of 
:          value          :     f ami lie 

:  Average 
:  replacement 
s     :  value 

All  fanilies  850 

H:a,3os 

122 

$1,046 

Val uc - 0  f - 1 iving 
groups : 

Less  tnan  .joUU                      vc  ■ 
^;i500  -  749'  180 
s;;  /  ou  —  yyy                         lyy  . 
.■j!;  1,000  und  over                  379  . 

425 
812 
1,140 
1,832 

33 
31 
21 
37 

658 
685 
1,452 
1,467 

Table  10,-  CiiaracteristicG  of 
122  villa-c  fa:-,ilieG, 

frj.aily  dwellings,  850  open-coimtry  and 
Great  Lakes  Gi.it-Over  Area,  1935 

Iter,. 

:  Open 
:  covuitry 

:  Village 

IJvimber  of  fanilies 

850 

122 

Family  dvirelling: 

Average  replacement  value 
Average  number  of  rooms 
Average  number  persons  per  room 
Average  age  of  divelling 
Materials  of  construction 

v. oou  ^pcrcoiio J 

Brick  (percent) 

Stucco  (porc..nt) 

Log  (perci^rt) 

Other  (percent)  2/ 

Not  reported  (peFccnt) 

i;;l,303 
5.2 
.8 

25.1  1/ 
100.0 
75.4 
2.0 
1.1 
5.0 
IG.l 
.4 

$1,046 
5.9 
.6 
28.0 
100.0 
76.2 

10.7 

11.5 
1.6 

Average  value  all  land  and 
buildings 

(.4,124 

$1,074 

1/  Computed  on  basis  of  470  dv;ellings, 
2/    Principally  stone. 


s 
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Table  11,-  Distribtition  of  families  and  size  of  family,  by  nuraber  of 
persons  per  room  cf  family  dwelling,  850  open-country  and  122 
village  families.  Groat  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


Num.b^-r  of  persons 
per  room 


Open- country  fandlias  ; 

..Average : 
Nur.ber : Percent :  size  : 


Village  far.:ilies 


Avera^;e 


Iviumber:  Percent :  size 


Total 

Less  than  l/2 

(very  spacious) 
1/2  to  S/4  (spacious) 
3/4  to  1  (adequate) 

1  to  2  (crowded) 

2  to  3  (overcrowded) 
More  than  3  (greatly 

overcrowded) 


850 

100.0 

0 

122 

100.0 

3.2 

236 

27.7 

2.2 

55 

45.1 

1.9 

224 

2  6  »3 

3.5 

34 

27,9 

3.8 

165 

13.3 

4.5 

18 

14.7 

3.8 

173 

20,6 

5,4 

15 

12.3 

6.2 

36 

4.2 

6,3 

15 

1.9 

6.1 

cent  were  heated  by  stoves  alone,  15  percent  had  water  piped  into  the  house, 
and  56  percent  used  electricity.    Approxir'iately  the  sane  proportion  of  both 
village  and  open-country  families  had  a  telephone,  but  only  5  percent  of  the 
village  families  had  a  radio,  and  an  additional  4  percent  had  both.  . 

The  extent  to  which  electricity,  a  radio,  and  piped-in  water  were 
present  in  the  farm  homes  covered  by  this  study  is  comparable  to  the  pro- 
portions of  all  rural  fan:i  families  in  the  United  States  reporting  such 
facilities  in  1930.    The  proportion  of  Cut-Over  families  with  telephones 
and  water  piped  into  the  bathrooLi,  hovrever,  was  less  than  the  national 
average.    These  facilities  were  for  the  most  part  available  to  a  sm.aller 
percentage  of  the  fanri  families  studied  than  to  all  rural  families  in  each 
of  the  three  States,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Y;ater  piped  into  the  house  and  into  the  bathroom.,  in  six 
selected  South  Dakota  counties  (Table  13). 

Value  of  jiousing  and  Mainten&.nco 

The  average  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  for  open-country  and 
,rvillage  families  vras  $266  and  $256  respectively.    For  the  farm  family  this 
represents  26  percent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  and  for  village 
families,  28  percent.     (See  Table  14 j  also  Figs,  2  and  3.) 

In  each  residence  group  the  average  value  of  housing  and  maintenance 
increased  as  the  total  value  of  family  living  increased.  Open-country 
fam-ilies  with-  a  total  family  living  of  less  than  $500  had  an  average  value 
of  housing  and  m.aintenance  of  $98,  the  lowest  for  all  residence  and  value 
groups.    Village  families  v/ith  a  similar  value  of  living  reported  an  average 
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Table  12,-  Accessories  and  ft.cilitics  of  c'.vfillir.gs  of  850  open-coimtry 
and  122  villafe  faiAilios,  C-mat  Lakes  Cut-O^/or  Area,  lP3o 

Itera  :      Number     :       Pcrcen-b     :     l^iiiabrr     :  Percent 


Heating  system: 


Fiirnace 

11 G 

13,6 

11 

9.0 

Stove  and  fireplace 

123 

14.5 

Stovo 

604 

71.1 

109 

89,3 

Not  reported 

7 

.8 

2 

1.7 

Lighting : 

Electricity/ 

ice: 

14  .4 

C  D 
DO 

00  .  / 

Gas 

e 

.7 

Lamps 

71 D 

84.6 

52 

42,6 

Other 

c 

Hot  reported 

1 

♦  1 

o 
c 

1  ,  / 

Tfcter  supply: 

Piped  into  kitchen 

bO 

7,1 

2 

1 ,  / 

Piped  into  bathroom 

1 

.1 

Piped  into  kitchun  and  bath 

<^0 

3,3 

7 

5.7 

rxpsQ  inx.0  Guiier  unun  aoovu 

OU 

O  #0 

Q 

y 

I  ,o 

^.Tcll 

687 

80,8 

92 

75.4 

Spring 

22 

2.6 

2 

1.7 

Cistern 

15 

1.8 

Other 

6 

.7 

8 

6.5 

Not  reported 

1 

.1 

2 

1.7 

Telephone  and  radio: 

Telephone 

93 

10.9 

13 

10.6 

Radio 

127 

14,9 

6 

4.9 

B-th 

66 

8.0 

5 

4.1 

N'jither 

558 

65.7 

96 

78.7 

Hot  reported 

4 

,5 

2 

1.7 

Table  13,-  Percentages  of  fana  dwellings  having  telephones,  electricity,  and 
wuter  piped  into  bouse  and  bathroc.va,  selected  ar'-as,   1330  and  1935 


Percentages  of  faiiiilies  reporting  ~ 


}\  rea 

: Telephone : 

Elec- 
trici'tr"/ 

:  Radio 

:  Y.'ater 
:  House 

piped  into  - 
.  :  Lathroom 

Cut-Over  sample,  1935 

18.9 

14.4 

22.9 

14.0 

3.4 

South  Dakota,  6  counties  l/ 

33.0 

16. 7 

58,0 

3.9 

Michigan  2/  ~" 

43.5 

20.5 

35.0 

24.1 

9,3 

Minnc  s  ota"~2  / 

61.9 

12.6 

38.9 

12.5 

6.0 

I'^i'isconsin  2/ 

59.1 

25,6 

38.4 

15,7 

8,0 

United  StaTes  2/ 

34.0 

13,4 

21.0 

15.8 

8.4 

1/    U.  Z»  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935. 
^/    Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  Stato 

s,  1930, 

Agriculture,  V, 

2,  part  3. 

\ 
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Table  14 »-  Value  of  housing  and  main-'Lienance,  by  value -of-living  groups 
and  size  of  family,    8f0  open-country  and  122  village,  families. 

Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


Lousing  and  r^aintenance 


Open  country 


Village 


it  en  J 

Average 
value 

•  'Pp  r*pp Iff" 

:of  total 
:  value 

:  Fe  rcent  : 
: furnished: 

Ave  rage : 
value  : 

of  total: 
value  • 

Percent 
furnished 

All  fanilies 

$266 

25.8 

56.1 

27,7 

26.3 

Va lue - o  f - 1 i  ving 
groups : 
Less  than  $500 
$500  -  749 
$750  -  999 
4;> 1,000  and  over 

98 
168 
234 
570 

28.1 
2G.4 
26.9 
25.2 

73.8 
G6.4 
58,2 
52.0 

120 
171 
271 
374 

34.8 

28.3 
31.8 
24.8 

38.1 
26.2 
52,8 
20,3 

Size  of  faraily: 

Small  1/  246  27.2  58.4  237  29*5  27.2 


Large  309  25.5  52.0  233  21,9  22.3 

1/    Less  than  5  members, 
2/    Five  or  more  members. 


of  $120  for  this  category.    For  farm  families  in  the  highest  value  group 
($1,000  and  over)  the  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  v;as  .':,-370,  or  $4  less 
than  the  average  for  village  faiailies  having  a  camparablc  value  of  living. 
In  each  of  the  other  three  total-value  groups  as  well,  tlie  value  of  housing 
and  maintenance  was  slightly- higher  for  the  village  families;  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  value  for  all  farralies,  the  figure  for  those  in  the  opcn-coimtry 
was  higher  than  for  the  village  residents  (Table  14),    This  may  be  partially 
explained  by  the  concentration  (45  percent)  of  the  fam  famlies  in  the  highest 
value~of-living  group  of  $1,000  or  over. 

Yi^ith  the  exception  of  the  families  v/ith  a  total  ftur.ily  living  of  >^1,000 
I  or  more  the  village  fomilies  devoted  c.  larger  proportion  of  the  total  to  housing 
and  maintenance.    Of  course,  in  such  u  comparison  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
village  fomilies  bought  much  more  of  the  fuel  consximed  and  norc  frequently  paid 
cash  rent  for  the  dvrelling.  17/    I^Jhereas,  on  the  a^^erage,  t}ie  fam  families  pur- 
chased only  44__  percent  of  theTr  housing  and  maintenance,  village  f  ami  lies  pur- 
chased 74  percent,     la  each  value  group  the  open-country  faiailies  purchased  less 
than  50  percent  of  housing  and  maintenance  while  for  the  village  group  the  pro- 
portion purchased  varied  from  62  to  80  percent.    The  tendency  of  the  farm  family 
toY^ards  self-sufficiency  nay  be  emphasir.ed  since  t lie  average  value  of  fuel  fur- 


17/    Thirty  percent  of  the  village  families  rented  their  homes. 
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nished  by  the  fam  was  or  more  thr.n  oiglit  times  the  average  value  of  fuel 

furnished  by  the  village  family.    Ront  furnished  averaged  $90  for  the  open- 
country  fardly. 

Iloucing  anri  Maintenance,  by  Size  of  Fai.dly 

In  the  open  country  the  average  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  for  the 
snail  fojmily  was  $246  as  compared  v/ith  0309  for  the  large  family.    Ho\7ever,  the 
ap.ounts  represent  a  slightly  larger  proportion  (27  percent)  of  the  total  value 
of  living  for  the  snail  than  for  the  large  family  (24  percent).    The  small 
fcimily,  hoiTever,  furnished  58  percent  of  this  value  while  the  largo  fcmily  fur- 
nished 6  percent  ].ess,  or  52  percent. 

In  tlie  villages,  the  average  value  of  housing  and  riOdntenance  for  the 
small  foxdly  ($237)  vfas  slightly  miore  than  that  for  the  large  village  family 
(('233)  ♦    The  •'/ariations  in  the  amount  furnished  and  in  the  proportion  of  total 
valuu  of  family  living  allotted  to  this  category  by  the  small  and  large  fam- 
ilies follovTcd  the  sane  pattern  as  rj-iong  the  farm  families  (Table  14). 

Clothing 

Although  the  primary  function  of  clothing  may  b(.:  a  protective  one,  tlie 
type  and  stylo  of  wearing  apparel  may  indicate  the  economic  and  social  status 
of  the  -v/earer  -  may  even  impart  a  degree  of  social  status.    Hence  cultural 
patterns  of  the  group  of  Tjiaich  the  individual  is  a  member  condition  his  ex- 
penditures for  wearing  apparel.    Such  expenditures  are  therefore  not  deter- 
mined solely  by  the  amount  of  protection  furnished  or  required,  but  largely 
by  the  dictates  of  custom,  age,  and  sex. 

The  average  fam  family  studied  in  the  Cut-Over  j", rea,  having  alr'.ost 
four  miem.bors,  purchased  clothing  v;orth  only  $88  Virhile  the  village  family,  v^ith 
almiost  one  member  less,  spent. $85  for  clothes.    For  the  village  families  this 
represents  9,8  percent  of  the  total  value  of  family  living  and  for  the  open-? 
country  family,  0,5  percent  (Figs,  2  and  3).     Per  fmily  then,  the  open-  : 
country  faiaily  spent  $5  more  than  the  village  family,  but  the  expenditure  per 
adult  m.ale  \mit  of  the  open-country  family  vjtxs  $4  less  (Table  38).  I'Tnether 
measured  on  the  basis  of  average  per  fcmdly  or  per  adult  unit,  clothing  pur- 
chases were  nearly  the  same  for  both  the  open  country  and  village,  Y.Ticn 
families  of  these  residence  groups  are  classified  according  to  total  value  of 
family  living,  significant  variations  are  four-d  betv:een  and  vdthin  the  t'./o 
(Table  15). 
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Table  15,-  Value  of  clothing  per  family,  by  value -of- living  groups 
and  size  of  f'ar-ily,   C50  open-country  and  122  village  fam- 
ilies. Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  19?5 


Clothing 


l"ceiii 

:  Open 

court ry  : 

Village 

:    Average  : 

Per cent  of 

t  -  tab  Vo,lue  : 

Ave  rag^ 
value 

5     :     Percent  of 
:     toto.l  value 

All  families 

$  88 

8.5 

$  83 

9.8 

Value -of -living 

groups ; 

Less  than  $500 

28 

7.9 

.  25 

7.2 

$500  -  749 

52 

8.1 

52 

8,6 

§750  -  999 

75 

8.4 

77 

9.0 

$1,000  and  over 

128 

8.7 

164 

10.9 

Size  of  family: 

Small  l/ 

71 

■  7.8 

75 

9,3 

Large  2/ 

127 

9.7 

119 

11.2 

l/    Less  than  5  members,  ■  . 

2/    Five  or  more  members. 

Clothing,  by  Size  of  Faraily 

In  both  open  country  and  village,  clothing  expenditures  per  adult  male 
unit  vrere  lower  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  family.    Vaiereas  the  small  open- 
country  fomily  purchased  $71  worth  of  clothing,  or  cin  average  of  $28  per  adult 
male  imit,  the  large  farm  family  expended  $127,  or  $24  per  adult  male  unit. 
In  the  villages,  clothing  expenditures  amoimted  to  $75  for  the  small  family, 
or  $34  per  adult  Linit,  and  $119  for  the  large  family,   or  $24  per  adult  unit 
(Tables  15  and  43),    Thus,  despite  the  rather  significant  differences  in  the 
total  value  of  family  living  bett'rcen  the  open-country  and  village  families, 
the  difference  in  clothing  expenditures  for  the  various  value-of-living 
groups  vj-as  negligible. 

Clothing,  by  Value-of-Living  Groups 

The  open-country  and  village  families  with  a  total  value  of  family 
living  less  than  $500  spent  $26  and  $25,  respectively,  for  clothing.  Ex- 
penditures for  clothing  by  forrdlies  in  the  $500-749  value  group  vcre  identical 
for  open  country  and  village,  but  in  the  next  successive  value  group,  clothing 
expenditures  of  village  families  v/ere  $4  higher  than  those  of  the  open- 
country  farailies, 

Appa.rently,  hovrever,   social  factors  dictate  that  village  families  on 
a  higher  economic  level  shall  expend  more  for  clothing,    Vihen  the  total  value 
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of  "the  fonily  living  was  nore  than  vl#000,  the  villago  far.uly  spent  an  average 
of  0164  for  clothing  v/liilo  the  open-country  faiiily  in  the  high  value  group 
spent  0128,    If  one  bears  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  village  fainilios  vj-ero  » 
sr.ialler  than  the  fam  fanilios,  the  significance  of  t?iis  difference  is  en- 
phasizod.    The  farra  family  in  the  highost  value-of-li-zing  group,  approximately 
2'g-  times  larger  than  the  family  in  the  lowest  tutal-valuo  group,   spent  a 
little  more  than  4-^  tines' as  much  for  clothing.    But  the  village  family  in  the 
highest  total-value  group,  slightly  mior'    than  twice  the  size  of  that  in  the 
lov;est  total-value  group,  spent  more  than  &h  times  as  mucl:  for  clothing  as 
those  v»rhose  total  family  living  T;as  ler.s  than  $500  (Table  15), 

In  each  residence  group  the  higlier  the  total  value  of  family  living  / 
the  larger  was  the  proportion  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  clothing.    Again  the  / 
difference  betvieen  the  families  in  the  tv;o  residence  groups  vras  only  slight. 
Open-country  farm  families  v/ith  a  value  of  family  living  of  less  than  C'500 
devoted  8  percent  of  that  value  to  clothing,  while  those  v/ith  a  total  value  of 
more  than  01,000  allocated  9  percent.    For  village  families  the  proportions  in- 
creased from  7  percent  for  families  vdth  a  total  value  of  family  living  of  less 
than  05OO  to  11  percent  for  tlioso  of  the  highest  value  group  (B'igs,  2  and  3), 

Clothing,  by  Residence  Groups 

The  average  clothing  expenditures  for  the  open-country  offspring  vrere 
023  for  the  males  and  018  for  the  females.  In  the  village,  clothing  purchases 
for  offspring  were  slightly  less  -  an  average  of  022  for  the  males  and  015  for 
the  females.  Both  village  and  open-co-ontry  male  heads  spent  an  average  of  037 
for  v/earing  apparel.  Clothing  purchases  by  the  village  and  open-country  home- 
makers  v/ero  025  and  019  respectively. 

Clothing,  by  Age  and  Sex 

The  open-country  families  studied  spent  an  average  of  0^  arjiually  for 
the  clothing  of  the  male  offspring  under  5  years  of  ago  and  0?  for  the  girl 
the  same  age,  18/    Of  course,  older  children  required  larger  cash  outlay  for 
their  wearing  apparel.    For  children  under  15  the  expenditures  for  the  male 
were  slightly  more  than  those  for  the  female,  partly  attributable,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  that  more  of  a  girl's  clothv.s  are  made  at  home.    Clothing  for 
girls  between  the  ages  of  15  and  IG  years  cost  a])proximatcly  025,  or  01  more 
than  that  for  the  male  of  the  same  age,    Botv/oen  the  ages  of  18  and  23  years 
costs  for  attire  for  the  girl  and  boy  wore  the  same  -  032,    This  represents 
the  period  of  greatest  clothing  expenditures  for  the  girls  in  this  study,  but 
for  male  offspring  such  expenditures  continued  to  increase  up  to  the  age  of 
27  to  30  years.    For  m.ale  youth  in  the  latter  age  group  the  average  expenditure 
was  v40.    Ordinarily,  the  largest  clothing  expenditures  for  offspring  occur 
during  the  age  or  period  of  courtship  and  liiarriage.    This  appears  to  be  sub- 
stantiated in  the  Cut-Over  sample  inasmuch  as  clothing  purchases  for  the  female 


18/  Expenditures  by  age  and  sex  for  the  village  offspring  are  not  included 
because  of  the  small  number  of  cases. 


nd  24,  after  v^hich 


offspring  v/ere  greatest  for  tliosc  bot'/joe^n  the  ages  of  1 
such  expenditures  usually  declined,  and  for  the  boyr,  increased  throughout 
their  twenties  (Tatle  16), 


Table  IG,-  Average  clothing  expenditure,  by  age  and  sex,  open- 
country^  offspring.  Great  Lalces  Cut-Over  jlrea,  1935  l/ 


Clnth.  ng-  for  open- coiuitry  offspring 


Age  grout) 

: 

Male  : 

Female 

: 

Average  ': 

:  Average 

:     Nujnbe  r 

:     expenditure  : 

Nunbor 

:  expenditure 

Total 

069 

023 

713 

Under  5  years 

141 

■  8 

155 

7 

6  -  11,9 

ICG 

16 

189 

13 

12  -  14.9 

113 

21 

110 

20 

15  -  17.9 

113 

24 

111 

25 

18  -  20,9 

100 

32 

75 

32 

21  -  23.9 

04 

32  , 

26 

32 

24  -  26.9 

50 

30 

16 

23 

27  -  29.9 

26-: 

.  40 

5 

19 

.?0  and  over 

54 

30 

18 

10 

l/    Village  offspring  not  included  because  of  small  number  of  cases  in  each 
age  group.     Only  children  at  home  and  for  whom  clothing  \Tas  purchased  from 
familA'-  budget  are  included. 

Health,  Births,  and  Deaths 

A  faraily  may  forego  necessary  medical  attention  because  of  inability  to 
bear  the  expense,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  i.iany  farm  families,  distance  may  pro- 
hibit calling  or  seeing  the  doctor,    iVgain,  among  some  families  it  is  not 
customary  to  use  organized  medical  facilities.    Moreover,   some  of  the  families 
who  avail  themselves  of  these  service:;  may  neglect  to  pay  the  fees.  This 
study,  therefore,  could  not  aspire  to  an  appraisal  of  the  health  of  the  fam- 
ilies.    It  can  do  no  more  than  set  forth  the  amounts  spent  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  sickness  and  the  expenditures  incidental  to  births  arsl  doathe  - 
0.11  combined  in  one  generp,l  category. 

The  village  family  spent  0^5,  f'6  more  than  the  fanr-  fcjnily,  for  health, 
births,  and  deaths.    These  expenditures  represent  5,3  jDercent  of  the  village 
family's  total  value  of  family?-' living  and  3,0  percent  of  that  of  the  open- 
country  family  (Figs.  2  and  3),    The  village  family  vfith  a  total  value  of 
living  of  less  than  ^500  spent  .'';20  fo:  heoltli,  births,  and  deaths  while  the 
open-country  family  of  this  group  spen'-  .„  7  (Table  17).    That  the  farm  family's 
expenditures  are  inordinately  lev;'  in  this  value  group,  rather  than  the  village 
family  having  high  expenditures,  is  ddsclosed  by  coi;.parison  v/ith  health  ex- 
penditures of  the  other  value  groups.    Not  a  great  difference  exists  in  this 


re^:pect  tetv.'oen  open-country  end  villa;;e  f'ajTiilios  "7ith  a  fa rily- living;  value  of 
bet-.reen  CSOO  and  OljCOO,    '21,^)  ('91  Gi)ont  for  health  by  tho  village  family  having 
a  value  over  01,000  is  hir,h  ao  CGip.parecl  v/ith  tho  0^38  er.pijrditure  of  the  fam 
family  in  the  sar.e  value  f^roup.     In  the  ope^i  countrj''  the  percentage  of  the 
total  value  acsigited  to  health  increased  froia  1«9  for  the  92  open-countr;/  fam- 
ilies T/ith  a  value  of  fardly  living  loss  than  .)5G0,  to  3,9  for  the  379  fanilies 
¥dth' a  livinc  value  higher  than  C'1,000,     In  the  villa; ;e  there  ims  i.  ore  ir- 
regularity in  the  proportion  v.hich  fcjxllies  in  the  various  vrdue  groups  devoted 
to  health,  tut  those  In  tho  highust  total-value  group  allocated  6  percent  of  the 
total  (Table  17).    Altliough  tlic  isolated  fann  fanily  :.iust  in  many  instances 
dispense  v;ith  professional  medical  care  in  favor  of  homo  remedies,  a  tabulation 
of  health  expenditures  of  47  sample  fanilies  on  i'arr.is  shoMc  that  3C  percent  of 
all  health  expenditures  vjore  for  service  of  a  doctor. 


Table  17,-  Expenditures  for  healt]i,  births,  and  deaths,  by  value-of- 
living  groups  and  size  of  fardly,   GbO  opoii-country  and  122 
village  families.  Groat  :.vakos  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


Foalth, 

oirths,  de 

aths 

Cper. 

country 

Village 

Item 

:  Perct3at 

Percent 

Ave  rage 

:     of  total 

j.verag 

e     :     of  total 

value 

:  value 

:  valuG 

;  value 

All  families 

C39 

3,8 

5 .0 

Value-of-living  groups: 

Less  than  :''500 

7 

1.9 

20 

5.7 

05OO  -  749 

22 

5,5 

30 

4.9 

C750  -  999 

32 

3.7 

27 

3.2 

1,000  and  over 

58 

3.9 

91 

6.0 

Size  of  fam.ily: 

Small  1/ 

39 

4,4 

46 

5.8 

Large  2/ 

37 

2,8 

40 

3.0 

l/    Less  than  5  members. 
2/    Five  or  more  r_embers. 

Health,  PirtliS,  and  Deaths,  t;y  Size  of  Pamdly 

That  the  large  farm  family  should  spend  less  than  the  sm.all  for  any  item 
of  far.iily  living  might  be  unusual,  but  that  it  should  spend  less  for  health  may 
seem,  exceptional.    This  is  tho  only  item  in  v/liich  t?ie  average  expenditure  of 
the  large  farm  family  did  -net  exceed  tliat  .  i  the  small  family.     The  same  situa- 
tion existed  for  village  fariilies,  xiltlx  the  exception  that  the  smiall  family  also 
spent  more  for  advancement  and  housing  and  r. aintenance .    Perhaps  because  of  the 
difference  in  the  niii.iber  of  members,  expenditures  for  health  might  be  greater 
in  the  large  family  but  the  small  village  family  spent  v46  for  health,  v^ile  the 
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large  Tilla[;e  foaiiily  spent  $40,    Snail  families  in  the  open  country  spent  an 
average  of  ^Zd  for  health  services,  but  the  large  fturiily  spent  v2  less,  or  ^)Z7 , 
for  this  purpose.    /irAons  tlie  open-country  fani^icE,  health  costs  anounted  to 
4,4  percent  of  the  sivJ3.ll  farm  f-onily's  total  value  of  living,*' and  2,8  percent 
of  the  large  far.iily^s.     In  the  village  the  percentages  were  5.8  and  3,6, 
respectively  (Table  17). 

Advdncenent 


In  view  cf  the  fact  that  expenditures  for  fomal  education,  social  par- 
ticipation and  recreation,  and  reading  mterial  are  all  classified  as  advance- 
ment, such  expenditures  amounted  to  v28  for  open- count ly,  and  $34  for  village 
families.     Of  all  the  categories  comprising  the  total  value  of  family  living 
in  this  study  the  smallest  percentage  Trent  to  advancement  -  2,7  percent  in  the 
open-country,  4,0  percent  in  the  village  (Figs,  2  and  3),    The  farm  family  al- 
lotted 017  of  the  total  advancement  expenditures  for  social  participation  and 
recreation  -  contributions  to  the  churcli,   dues,  and  admissions  to  movies, 
dances,   or  other  entertainment.    The  47  representative  families  vrhose  ex- 
penditures vrere  analyzed  in  detail  reported  contributions  to  the  church  as 
constituting  almost  one-half,  and  a.dmission  to  theatres  and  movies  as  a  little 
over  one-fourth  of  the  total  expenditures  (Table  44),    An  average  of  05  per 
family  vitxs  expended  for  current  reading  material  and  0^  for  formal  education. 
The  village  family  allocated  over  one-half  (018)  of  the  advancem.ent  expenditures 
for  social  participation  and  recreation.    Expenditures  for  formal  education, 
were  slightly  higher  in  the  village  than  in  the  open  coimtry,  and  07  was  the 
average  amount  which  the  village  family  spent  during  one  year  for  reading 


material  (Table  IC),  19/ 


Table  18.-  Total  advancement  expenditures,  classified  by  typo  of 
advancement  secured,  850  open- coimtry  f  card  lies  and  122 
village  families.  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


:  Opwi 

country  : 

Village 

Item 

:  Average 
:  value 

:     Percent  : 
:     of  total  : 
:       value  : 

Average 
value 

Percent 
:     of  total 
■ :  value 

Total  advancement 

028 

100,0 

034 

100.0 

Social  participation 

and  recreation 
Education 
Reading 

17 
6 
5 

60,7 
21,4 
17.9 

10 
9 
7 

^3  2  #  9 
26.5 
20,6 

19/    See  p,  47, 
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Ir  the  open  country,   incroas'':d  total  valut;  oi'  faril^'-  living  was  ac- 
conpaniecT  by  a  larger  percentage  devoted  to  advancement  -  froi..  1.7  for  the  lov;- 
est  group  (leso  than  ^500)  to  3,1  percent  for  the  highest  (over  (1,000),  In 
the  village  the  increase  from  3,0  percent  to  5,1  percent  v/as  les:;  regular  be- 
cause the  3  percent  for  the  lowest  total  value  of  living  group  v/as  relatively 
high.    Tab  fam  families  with  a  value  of  living  less  than  ('500  spent  C'6  y^-^^, 
or  50  cents  per  month,  for  advancement.    Hov;ever,  the  families  in  the  open 
country  v;ith  a  living  value  of  ('500-740  and  village  farailies  v;ith  a  value  of 
living  loss  than  075O  spent  only  about  (■!  per  month.    Farm  fc-milies  with  the 
highest  value  of  living  spent  (.'45  annually  for  advancement,  while  the  village 
families  in  the  sarr.e  valuo-cf-living  group  spent  (;77  (Tal-le  19), 


Table  19,-  Ad^vancement  expenditures,  classified  by  v.-^luc-of-living 
groups  and  size  of  family,  o50  open-country  and  122  -^/ilj.ago 
families,  (jroat  Lckes  (h;.t-0vur  nrea,  1935 


Advancement 

Open 

count  r;/ 

Village 

Item 

:    Average  ; 
value  ; 

Percent 
of  total 
valiie 

:      L\re  rage 
:  valine 

Percent 
:     of  total 
:  value 

All  families 

(;20 

2,7 

•  034 

4.0 

Va  1  ue  -  0  f  - 1  i  V  i  rig 
groups : 
Less  than  :''.500 
$500  -  749 
$750  -  999 
0 1,000  and  over 

G 
13 
19 
4t5 

1,7 
2.0 
2.2 
3.1 

10 
12 

■20  • 
77 

3*0 
2,0 
3.3 
5.1 

Size  of  far.iily: 
Small  1/ 
Large  2/ 

24 
36 

2,7 
2,0 

36 
25 

4.5 
2.4 

l/    Loss  than  5  miembers, 
2/    Five  or  lucre  r.iCL^bers, 

/..dvanccment. 

by  Size  of 

Foiaily 

In  the  open  country  the  large  and  small  fai:iily  each  allotted  about  3 
percent  of  the  total,  value  of  fcmily  living  for  advancemxcnt  purposes,  but  the 
actual  amount  of  cash  expended  by  the  former  was  iZ6,  or  i)lZ  more  than  v:as 
spent  by  the  latter.     In  the  village  the  fcuiily  with  less  than  5  persons  spent 
('36,   or  4,5  percent  of  the  fcmily  living,  f^.r  advancement,  and  the  large  family 
expended  (125,   or  2,4  percent  of  the  total  value  for  this  category  (Table  19), 
i\gain  using  the  adult  male  equivalent  unit,  on  the  basis  that  adults  spend  more 
for  advancement  than  children  and  older  children  i.iore  then  jrounger,  the  advance- 
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Then't  costs  per  lonit  of  the  small  open-coimtry  fajnily  were  ^'10,  and  of  the  large 
family  ^7.    In  the  village  the  expenditure  for  this  category  vra.s  $16  per  adult 
xmit  for  the  sr;all  family,  or  three  tines  that  of  the  large  family  (Table  43). 

Autoriohile 

For  the  850  farm  families,  the  average  expenditure  for  buying  and  op- 
erating an  automobile  was  C97,  or  9»4  percent  of  the  .total  ftimily  living  (Table 
20;  also  FigB»  2  and  3).    This  was  almost  one-third  more  than  the  -^66  spent  for 
the  same  purpose  by  the  village  fcmily.    The  fact  that  automobile  expenditures 
by  the  open-country  family  were  greater  than  triose  for  clothing,  approximately 
2-g-  times  more  than  those  for  health,  and  3-|-  times  as  much  as  those  for  advance- 
ment indicates  the  importance  of  the  car  to  the  fcna  family.    Only  food  and 
housing  take  precedence,  since  only  the  expenditures  for  these  t\"o  items  were 
greater  than  those  for  the  upkeep  of  an  o.utomobile,    I'^/hen  the  farrdlies  are 
clas sified' on  the  basis  of  value  of  family  living  groups,  it  appears  that  the 
automobile,  however  necessary  to  all  fomilies,  still  belongs  largely  to  families 
in  the  highest  value  groups.    The  open-country . farm  family  vath  a  value  of 
living  less  than  <;.500  spent  an  average  of  ^il2  for  automobiles,  roughly  one-half 
as  much  as  for  clothing  and  incidentals,  but  tvrice  as  much  as  for  health  or  ad- 
vancePLent,    This  expenditure  represented  3.6  percent  of  the  total  -t/alue  of  fam- 
ily living  of  the  group.    The  farm  famdlies  with  a  living  mlue  of  ij<500  to  -^-749 
spent  an  average  of  y-dZ,  or  5,3  percent  of  the  total  living,  for  operation  of 
the  family  car,  vfhilc  the  family  v^'ith  a  iTxlue  of  $750  to  g999  spent        ,  or  6,6 
percent.     Open-country  farra  forriilies  with  a  total  value  of  living  over  ^1,000 
spent  miOre  on  automobiles  than  on  clothes.     Per  these  fcmilies  the  upkeep  of  an 
automobile  accounted  for  Cl70,  or  11,5  percent  of  the  total  family  living 
(Table  20  and  Fig.  2),  '  " 

The  automobile  expendittires  of  the  village  foxiily  am.ountcd  to  ^66,  or 
7,8  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  consiimed.     Only  a  few 
of  the  village  families  mth  a  total  value  of  living  less  than  $500  had  auto- 
m.obilcs;  in  fact,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  fcanily  living  was  allocated 
for  automobile  maintenance  by  foirdlies  in  this  group.    The  corresponding  fam- 
ilies in  the  open  country'-  spent  four  tij-.ies  as  m.uch  on  automobiles.  Village 
families  in  each  of  the  other  three  value  grouns  spent  slightly  less  and 
devoted  a  smaller  percentage  of  tlioir  total  value  of  living  to  autom.obiles  than 
the  corresponding  farm  families.    The  average  village  fcm.ily  with  a  total  fam- 
ily living  of  $1,000  and  over  spent  ;-161  (10,7  percent  of  the  total)  for  this 
item,   only  :,;9  less  than  the  open-counLtr;.'-  family  in  a  co.-uparable  group  (Table 
20  and  Fig,  3) . 

Automobile,  by  Size  of  Family 

The  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  living  vjiiich  the  large  and  small 
families  in  the  open  country  assigned  to  automobiles  v^-as  about  the  same  -  9.3 
percent  and  9,5  percent,  respectively.    The  $122  spent  by  the  large  family 
with  its  higher  total  value  of  living  was,  hovirever,  $36  more  than  the  amount 
the  snail  far.iily  spent. 
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Of  the  totrl  ^.T.lue  of  living  of  the  largo  village  fomily,  10.6  percent 
v/as  spent  for  autoiuoV.dlcs,  while  6.9  percent  of  the  total  value  cf  the  small 
fn.i.dly  was  spent  for  this  purpose.    Again,  because  of  the  higher  average  total 
value  of  living  this  percentage  for  large  families  represents  twice  the  amount, 
in  actual  cash,   spent  by  the  small  frmily  (Table  20), 


Table  20.-  Autom.obilo  expenditures,  classified  by  value-of-living 
groups  and  size  of  family,  850  open-country  and  122  village 
families.  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


Automobile 

expenditures 

Open 

country 

:  Villa 

ge 

Item 

Average  : 
value  : 

Percent 
of  total 
value 

:      Avero.ge  : 
:        value  : 

Percent 
of  total 
value 

All  families 

0  97 

9.4 

V  66 

7.8 

Yalue-of-living  groups: 
Less  than  0500 
0500  -  749 
075O  -  999 
V 1,000  and  over 

12 

.  32 
57 
170 

3,6 

6.6 

11.5 

3 
29 
53 
161 

.8 

4.8 
6.3 
10.7 

Size  of  family: 
Siviall  1/ 
Large  2/ 

86 
122 

9.5 
9.3 

55 
113 

6.9 

10.6 

l/    Less  than  5  members. 
Five  or  more  m. embers. 


Ii5.cident-al  and  Other  Expenditures 


Expenditures  for  tobacco,   candy,  beverages,  gifts,   soap,  tootPi  paste, 
etc,  are  classified  as  "Incidental,"  wPxile  expenditures  for  travel  (exclusive 
of  auto  expenses),  personal  taxes,  and  apportioned  aiaounts  of  pajniients  on 
mortgages  -  those  assignable  to  family  living  -  are  designated  as  "other"  ex- 
penditures,   Comibined,  these  items  amounted  to  $67,  or  6,5  percent,  of  the 
total  faiuily  living  of  the  open-country  family.     Of  this  amount  ^41  represented 
incidental  purchases  and  -026  wc.s  classified  as  "Other,"     In  the  villages  these 
amounts  were  $56  and  C25,  respectively.     The  sum  of  these  tv/o  items  equals  9.5 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  goods  and  services  consum.ed  by  the  village 
family,     (See  Table  21;  also  Figs.  2  and  3.)  . 

There  v;as  a  corrolatio3i  between  average  expenditures  for  incidental  and 
"other"  purposes  and  the  total  value  of  family  liTin^_,  of  both  residence  groups. 
In  each,  the  percentage  of  the  total  -value  of  fardlv  living  allotted  to  these 
expenditures  increased  as  the  value  of  famd.ly  living  became  higher.    As  was  the 
case  v/ith  automobile  expenditures,  the  sharpest  increase  occurred  vAien  the 
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value  of  family  living  r/as  Cl,000  or  o\^er  (Figs.  2  and  5). 

The  small  family  spent  :;,i6o  for  incidentals,  ^olS  loss  than  the  large 
frjnily,  v;hereas  in  tlie  village  the  ^70  spent  by  the  small  family  nas  054  less 
than  the  omount  spent  by  the  large  fcmily. 


Table  21,-  Incidentals  and  Other  expenditures ^  classified  by  value- 
of-living  gro^ips  and  size  of  frmiily,  660  open-comitry  and  122 
villap-e  fainilics.  Greet  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


Incidentals 

and  Other 

:  Ope^i 

country  : 

■^''illage 

Item. 

-Average 
value 

Percent  : 
of  total  : 
value  : 

Average 
value 

,  Percent 
.  of  total 
value 

All  fcumilies 

67 

6.5 

.,.$,81 

9.5 

Value-of-living  groups; 
Less  than  v500 
§500  -  749  ' 
^i750  -  9S9 
V,')  1,000  and  over 

23 
29 
40 
110 

6.7 
4.6 
4.5 
7.5 

25 
55 

66 
159 

7.4 
9.1 
7.8 

10.6 

Size  of  family: 
SLiall  l/ 
Large  2/ 

63 
75 

7.C 
5.8 

70 
124 

8.8 
11.7 

l/  Less  than  5  mom.bers, 
^/    Five  or  more  members, 
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Clir.ptcr  III 

CASH  RECEIPTC  AiJT  DISBl'RSEMENTG 

Although  the  prinary  attention  of  level-of-livinr  studies  is  focused 
upon  the  value  of  goods  and  services  coiTSUiacd  for  fcaaily -living  purposes,  the 
amount  and  source  of  the  'cash  receipts  of  the  fanily  is  of  significance.  Be- 
sides furnishing  a  check  upon  the  ancunt  of  cash  expenditures  recorded,  the 
sources  of  available  cash  often  evince  sigiiificant  characteristics  of  the 
people  studied.     In  addition  it  is  alv/ays  inportant  to  Imovr  how  the  family  dis- 
tributes its  cash,  v/hether  it  must  all  be  used  to  obtain  items  for  family 
living  or  whether  there  is  a  surplus  mount  which  may  bo  used  for  investment 
purposes  or  placed  in  rosen.'"e  for  unpredictable  emergencies. 

Total  Cash  Rocc-ipts 

The  average  amount  of  cash  receipts  (exclusive  of  money  taken  from  re- 
serve) of  the  village  families  studied  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  v^ras  ;il;847,  v/hile 
that  of  the  open-country  families  was  ^^1,082,  20/    Forty-four  percent,  or  ^370, 
of  the  former  was  derived  from  wages  of  the  male"  head.    From  persons  not  in  the 
resident  fcjnily,  net  profits  from  other  than  fana  business,  net  income  from 
farm  or  other  real  property  rented  to  others,   legacies  or  gifts,  interest  or 
insuro.nce  incom.e,  the  village  family  received  an  average  of  ^;;319  per  year,  or 
38  percent  of  the  cash  receipts.    Money  borrovred  represented  2  percent  of  this 
amount,   or  about  ;;^18,  and  direct  cash  relief,   less  than  1  percent  (Tables  41 
and  42) . 

The  actual  cash  which  accrued  to  the  farm  family  from  various  sources 
was  supplemented  v>rith  $27  from  the  reserve  aocount.    Of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts, including  those  funds  from  reserve,   63  percent,  or  $702,  came  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products.    These  open-country  farm  families  v/ero  dependent  upon 
outside  employi.ient  for  18  percent  of  the  tjtal,    Irom  other  sources,  principally 
net  profits  from  businesses  other  than  the  farm,  and  rental  of  property,  the  farm 
family  received  $102  (9,2  percent);  $69  (6.2  percent)  vro.s  borrowed;  and  $5 
(0,5  percent)  was  direct  cash  relief  (Table  22). 

Vfith  the  exception  of  15  families  operating  farms  of  less  than  10  acres 
there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  betvreon  the  number  of  acres  operated  by 
the  open-country  families  and  the  total  amount  of  cash  receipts.    Families  op- 
ero.ting  from  10  to  19  acres  reported  a  total  of  $572,  and  there  Tvas  a  definite 
increase  from,  this  amount  to  $1,921  v/hich  those  fam.ilies  v/ith  farms  of  260 
acres  or  more  showed.    Again  with  the  exception  of  those  operating  from  10  to 
19  acres,  the  incoir:e  from  the  sale  of  fam  products  also  increased  as  the  size 
of  the  farm  enterprise  increased.     In  general,  as  the  size  of  the  farm  increased 
there  was  less  dependence  upon  the  wages  of  tlio  various  members  of  the  family 
and- greater  dependence  upon  farm,  receipts.    Cash  relief  was  highest  for  the 

20/    Cash  receipts  as  here  used  do  not  confoi-m  to  the  standard  concept  of  cash 
receipts.    For  further  explanation,  see  Table  22,  footnote  1, 
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families  residing  on  the  snail  units  (Tahle  41). 


Table  22,-  Average  cash  receipts  l/,   classified  oy  source  of 
receipts,  850  open-country  and*"l22  villaj^^  farailios, 
Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935. 


I  ton 

:  "T}pen-coun-' 

;ry  fairdlie^  : 

Till ago 

families 

:  Averac-;6 

;     Percent  ; 

Average 

:  Percent 

Total  cash  receipts 

^?1,109,G4 

100. 0 

$865.45 

100,0 

Sources : 

Sale  of  farm  products 

701.74 

65.2 

22.86 

2.7 

Wages 

203.78 

18.4 

442,34 

51.1 

Borrovred 

69.04 

6.2 

18.40 

2.1 

Cash  relief 

5.11 

.5 

6.66 

.8 

Other  2/ 

102.53 

C  9 

356.85 

41.2 

Funds  from  reserve  3/ 

27.04 

2.5 

18.34 

2.1 

l/    Cash  receipts  as  here  used  do  not  conform  to  the  standard  concept  of  cash 
receipts.    Loans  ha\-e  been  included  in  order  to  make  this  section  of  the  re- 
port conform  a'rith  the  separate  analysis  of  the  seven  Resettlement  comm\Anities 
on  which  the  families  utilized  to  a  large  degree  borrowed  r.oney  for  family- 
living  expenditures, 

2/  Includes  gifts  from  persons  not  in  resident  family,  profits  from  non-farm 
enterprises  or  b\isinesses. 

3/    Funds  from  reserve  represent  the  amount  of  decrease  in  checking  accounts 
and  cash  on  hand  at  the  end,  as  compared  with  the  beginning,  of  the  schedule 
year.     In  this  table,  but  not  in  Supplementary  Tables  41  and  42,  the  amoiiint 
from  reserve,  $27.04,  has  been  included  for  purposes  of  computation. 


Relief 

The  total  amount  of  cash  and  non-monetary  relief  and  assistance  received 
by  the  open-coimtry  families  was  $32,313,   of  T.rhich  75  percent  involved  cash. 
For  the  village  families  such  aid  v/as  vclucd  at  $11,  762,  of  v/iiich  only  53  per- 
cent was  in  the  form  of  cash.     On  the  basis  of  the  total  num.ber  of  families  in 
'^rch  residence  group  the  average  aa-aount  received  per  fardly  would  be  $38  and 
$r!6  in  the  open-country  and  village  respectively,    Hot  all  families,  hovrever, 
secured  assistance;  some  received  none  whereas  others  may  have  been  largely 
dependent  upon  outside  financial  help.     Consequently  an  average  on  the  basis 
of  all  fajailies  is  distorted. 

Eleven  percent  of  the  850  open-country  farra . families  received  relief  in 
the  fom  of  v/ages,  10  percent  received  cash  relief,  4  percent  non-monetary 
relief,  and  42  percent  non-monetary  assistance  from  priAT.te  individuals  or  in 
the  form  of  surplus  commodities.     In  the  case  of  the  122  village  families  15 
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percent  received  relief  in  the  for::  of  \7ageG,  16  percent  secured  cash  relief, 
17  percent  received  non-nonetary  relief,  and  70  percent  got  other  non-monetary 
assistance,    L'nf ortunately  it  is  inpossible  to  designate  the  nuinter  of  fam- 
ilies v.'ho  received  ncre  than  one  typo  of  assistance;  and  very  likely  sone  nay 
have  been  the  recipients  of  nore  than  one  type.     In  each  type  of  relief,  a 
higher  percentage  of  the  village  franilics  v;ere  recipients  than  fam  families, 
and,  except  for  cash  relief,  the  former  received  a  higher  average  omount  in 
each  type.    To  seme  extent  this  may  be  because  the  villag.e  family  is  unable  to 
produce  som.e  of  the  items  of  food,   fuel,  and  other  iteras  of  family  living  that 
the  farm,  fa-iiily  secures  from  the  farm  enterprise  (Table  23), 


Table  23,-  Types  and  amounts  of  relief  and  non-monetary  income 
received  by  850  open-country  and  122  village  families. 
Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


Typo 
of  aid 

Open 

c  ountry  ; 

Village 

:  Families 
:  receiving  aid 

:  i  vL.rage  : 
:       per  : 
:   family  1/  : 

Families 
receiving  aid  : 

Ave rage 

per 
family  l/ 

:  l-I umber 

l-'crcont 

Ruiriber 

:Perce:it  : 

Relief: 

Vfeges  -  work 

relief 

90 

10,6 

$213, 38 

18 

14.8 

§300.11 

Cash  relief 

86 

10.1 

50,49 

20 

1G,4 

40,60 

Non-monetary 

relief 

36 

4.2 

41.25 

21 

17.2 

67.14 

Other  non- 

m.onetary 

income  2/ 

354 

41.3 

20.57 

85 

69,7 

48.68 

1/    j.s  some  families  did  not  receive  relief,  the  average  is  based  upon  the 
nujnber  receiving  the-  specified  type  of  aid.     In  som.o  instances  a  fojnily  rdght 
have  been  the  recipient  of  more  than  one  kind  of  aid,  but  the  tabulation 
methods  preclude  an  elimination  of  this  duplication. 

2/    Aid  received  from  priv£.te  sources  -  gifts,   etc,  -  and  surplus  comracdities . 


Of  the  vario'is  types  of  relief  the  largest  average  amounts  vrere  re- 
ceived froi-.  ViTork  relief.    Upon  consideration  of  the  average  amounts  v/hich  those 
families  participating  received,  it  appears  that  such  families  T^orc  dependent 
upon  v.-ork  relief  as  an  important  source  of  inco'io.    The  average  amount  of  work 
relief  received  by  the  90  open-country  fai'.iilies  was  v'213  v/hereas  each  of  the 
16  village  fajnilies  received  an  average  of  OSOO,    The  o.verage  amount  of  direct 
cash  relief  per  participating  far.dly  was  ^55  in  the  open  country  and  041  in 
the  -^dllage.    For  those  families  participating,  the  amount  of  non-r.onetary 
relief  and  other  non-monetary  income  froi;  relatives,  friends,   or  surplus  coi.i- 
moditics  v/as  greater  in  the  village  than  in  the  open  country.     These  categories 
for  the  most  part  included  gifts  in  kind  that  \jcre  often  items  which  village 
fcmilies  v;ore  unable  to  produce  or  provide  themselves,    Farr.i  famdlies,  on  the 


other  hand,  could  produce  these  itens  in  greater  eb-undance,  thus  reducing  their 
dependence  upon  such  gifts. 

Disbursenents 

The  village  non-farn  family,  receiving  only  a  small  amount  of  all  cash- 
receipts  from  the  sale  of  garden  products,  spent  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  disbursenents  for  garden  operation.     The  acquisition  of  goods  and  services 
for  fam.ily  living  constituted  the  most  important  (58  percent)   of  all  dis- 
bursements.    Investments  and  funds  placed  in  reserve  21/  accounted  for  the  re- 
maining 11  percent  (Table  24), 

Table  24,-  Average  cash  disbursements,  by  priixcipal  items,  850 
open-country^  and  122  village  fejnilics.  Great  Lakes  Cut- 

Cver  Area,  1935 


:  Open  country  :  Village 

Item  :        A\-erage     :       Pt.rcont     :    Average  :  Percent 


Total  cash  disbvirsements  l/ 

S^a, 109,87 

100.0 

•1861.43 

100.0 

Princir)al  items : 

Family-  Ijving 

613,05 

55.2 

753.29 

87.5 

Oper-  r'Kj/  of  fam 

306,42 

^  35,7 

14.13 

1.6 

Invoso-iiort 3  (oxclu.sive  of 

fam) 

56.57 

5,1 

74.97 

8.7 

Funds  in  reserve  2/ 

43.83 

4.0 

19.04 

2.2 

l/    The  discrepancy  betvj-een  total  receipts  and  expenditures  is  due  to  expected 
error  on  the  part  of  the  interviewed  fa:.iily  in  estii.iating  income  and  expendi- 
tures.   Any  schedule  having  a  margin  of  error  of  10* percent  or  more  vj-as  dis- 
carded, 

2/    Funds  in  reserve  represent  the  amount  of  increase  of  checking  acco"ants  and 
cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  schedule  year  as  compared  v:ith  the  beginning. 

The  average  open-country  farmer  spent  0395  aimually  for  farm  operation 
and  received  a  cash  return  of  C701  from  payirjcnts  made  hy  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration  and  from  the  sale  of  farm  products.    The  disbursem.ent 
item  comprised  taxes  on  the  farm,  and  farm  buildings,  machinery,  transportation 
and  equipment  costs,  pajT.ients  on  mortgages,   seed,  fertilizer,  and  miscellaneous 
expenses.  22/    The  average  Cut-Over  farmer  in  the  spmple  studied  allotted  36 

21/    See  section  on  Investments,  p.  33. 

22/  See  Appendix,  Methodological  IJote,  for  explanation  of  the  apportionncnt  of 
certain  of  these  items  betv/een  farr;.  operation  and  fa:.dly  living. 


percent  of 'his  t'-ital  disbursenonts  ti  farming;;,  essentially  his  primary  enter- 
prise, and  received  a  rct-arn  \'jhich  constituted  63  percent  of  his  cash  receipts. 
An  additional  55  percent  of  his  disbvrsements  wont  tovrard  the  proci.irement  of 
family  living  g;oods,  and  he  v.-as  able  to  invest  (exclusive  of  the  farm.)  or  place 
in  reseinre  the  remaining  9  percent. 

Imestments  and  ^Savings 

Few  items  of  expenditure  are  s'^  indicative  of  a  family's  well-being  as 
investments  and  savings.    The  amrmnt  pf  reserves  upon  which  a  family  can  rely 
in  cases  of  emergency  reveals  its  capacity  to  I'orego  present  consumption  for 
future  needs.    In  most  le ve". -of-living  studies  only  passing  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  saving  and  j.n-"e3tn.cnt  activities  of  families.    This  is  partly  due 
to  difficulty  in  clar,sif ic"/':! on.     It  is  often  impossible  to  differentiate  be- 
tween investments  and  expenditures  for  consumers'  goods.     This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  fami  ft^miliec.     I'or  instance,  is  the  purchase  of  a  team  of 
horses  or  a  nev  mowing  machine  an  investment?     Obviously  a  careful  and  accu.'ate 
analysis  of  farm  investments  requires  an  exacting  property  inventory,  which 
vjould  allow  for  an  er^timation  of  changes  in  net  wor'ch.    The  present  study  does 
not  encompass  a  detailed  inventory  analysis. 

Farm  fcjiiilies  included  in  this  study  either  loaned  or  put  into  savings 
accounts  an  average  of  v^-S  P^^  familj^.    The  srmo  amouiit  v/as  paid  on  insurance. 
Investments  in  non-fai-m^  and  non-neme  real  property,   stocks  and  bonds,  am.ounted 
to  $21.    Thus,  the  total  amount  invested  (exclusive  of  the  farm)  was  $57. 
Obviously,  a  frrmcr  riio  buys  additional  fam  land  or  pa3'-s  off  a  part  of  his 
mortgage  is  also  making  an  invostm.cnt.    The  average  amount  of  paj-ments  on 
m.ortgages  Yjas  i^llo  by  the  850  farm-  families,  and  an  additional  .''!;44  i/as  placed 
in  reserve  (Table  25),  23/ 

Savings  and  money  loaned  to  others  by  the  village  family  amounted  to 
|15,    The  average  insurance  payments  vrcre  C-25,  and  037  went  for  other  invest- 
ments,   Mortgages  and  other  indebtedness  required  $29,  and  $19  was  placed  in 
reserve  (Table  25), 

The  distribution  of  the  money  available  for  investment  among  the  prin- 
cipal types  of  investments  is  important  and  a  comparison  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  open-country  and  village  families  shoviTs  some  interesting  variations.  Both 
village  and  open-coumtry  families  allocated  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
total  investments  to  insurance,  but  thie  open-country  family  put  32  percent  of 
the  total  in  savings  accounos  v/horeas  the  village  family  invested  about  13  per- 
cent m.oro  in  real  property  than  did  the  farmers ,  24/    The  tendency  of  the  farm 


23//    This  am.ount,     if  added  to  total  crt;h  expenditures  for  famil;^  living  ana  fo 
farm  end  investments,  v>/i  11  not  eqval  total  cash  income.    Part  of  the  pajonents  on 
farm  mortgages  have  been  included  in  total  value  of  fai.dly  living  and  part  in 
farm  expenditures.     (See  discussion  of  Rent  in  Appendix,  Methodological  Note.) 
■24/    The  home  fana  property  was  not  included  in  this  investment  item. 
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family  to  save  the  actual  cash  is  further  evidenced  "by  the  relatively  large 
amount  placed  in  reserve  (Table  25), 


Table  25,-  Amounts  and  types  of  invcstnents,  650  open-cour.try 
and  122  \"illage  families.  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


:Open-country  families: 

Village 

f  ai.iilios 

Iter. 

:     Average  : 

Percent  : 

Average 

:  Percent 

T'  r\+-  r,  1 

1  OVu.1 

0  56.57 

100.0 

Investraents 
(exclusive  of  farm): 
Savings  and  loans 
Insurance 
Other 

17.84 
17.93 
20,80 

31.5 
31.7 
36.8 

12.53 
25, 3S 
37,05 

16,7 
33,9  . 
49,4 

Funds  in  reserve  l/ 

45  .65 

19.04 

Payments  on  mortgages  and 
other  indebtedness  2/ 

112.74 

28,94 

l/    Not  included  in  total  investmonts ,    See  Table  24,  footnoti:^  2. 
2/    Not  included  in  total  investiTients ,    A  part  of  this  omount  is  charged  to 
cash  cost  of  fardly  livir^g  as  rent  equivalent  or  other  living  expenditure, 
(See  Appendix,  Methodologici.l  Note.)    The  remainder  v/as  charged  to  fam  op- 
eration.   Thus  to  add  this  am.oTont  to  investments  r/ould  result  in  a  double 
coTonting, 
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Chapter  IV 
THE  FMIILY 
The  Family  Structure 


In  the  analysis  of  the  levels  of  living  of  850  families  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Cut-Over  Area  the  size  and  conposition  of  the  family  wore  shovm  to  have 
a  definite  relationship  to  the  value  of  goods  and  services  consumed.  Other 
aspects  of  family  compositionj  type,  and  size  should  be  introduced,  hov^ever, 
inasmuch  as  they  do  have  some  influence  upon  the  level  of  living  of  a  group 
of  people. 

Size  of  Family 

The  open-country  family  had  an  average  of  3,9  persons,   or  3,4  adult 
male  units;  the  village  family  had  3,2  persons,  or  2,7  adult  male  units. 
Correspondingly,  the  nuinber  of  males  of  working  age  on  the  farm  (1,4)  ¥»as 
greater  than  the  average  number  (l.O)  in  the  village  family  (Table  26), 


Table  26,-  Average  size  of  farnily  ajid  number  of  males  of  vrorking 
age,  by  value-of-living  groups,   850  open-country  and  122 
village  fardlics.  Great  Lakes  Out-Over  Area,  1935 


:  Total 

value 

of  family 

living 

Item 

:  All 
:  f ami 1 i  e  s 

:  Less  than: 
:         $500  : 

C500- 
749 

075O-  :  , 
999  : 

,;  1,000  and 
over 

Number  of  ]5orsons  in 
family : 
Open  country 
Village 

3,9 

1.8 
1.9 

3.1 
3.5 

3.8 
3.1 

4.9 
4.1 

Adult  male  units  per 
fcjTiily : 
Open  country 
Village 

3.4 
2,7 

1.7 
1.7 

2.6 
3.0 

3.2 

2.6 

4.2 
o .  5 

Number  of  males  of 
vj-orking  age : 
Open  country 
Village 

1.4 
1.0 

.9 
.5 

1.2 
1.0 

1.3 
.9 

1.7 
1.4 

Approximately  L  out  of  10  faiiilics  in  the  open  country  and  7  out  of  10 
in  villages  v/ere  intact;  that  is,  husband  and  v/ife  were  residing  together  as 
head  of  the  household  and  homem.akcr.    In  the  open  country  the  proportions  of 
intact  and  complete  families  (wife  45  years  of  age  or  over)  and  of  intact 
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fanilies  noi;  yet  completed  (v^ife  not  y^t  45  yoars  of  age)  v:ere  about  the  same; 
in  the  village,  hoivever,   39  percent  of  the  families  vrere  intact  and  incomplete, 
while  32  percent  v;-ere  intact  and  completed.    The  nT:mibor  cf  resident  adult  male 
units  in  the  opon-country  incomplete  foiaily  (3.6)  vj-as  virtually  the  same  as 
the  nmber  in  the  completed  fojnily  (3,7),     In  the  village,  even  in  terms  of 
adult  male  -units,  the  growing  faxaily  vjas  largei-  than  the  completed  family 
(3,3  and  2,9  respectively).    Because  the  offspring  in  the  completed  family  are 
usually  older,  this  type  had  a  greater  number  of  males  of  working  ago.  The 
open-country  completed  family  had  1,6  males  of  working  age,  as  compared  v/ith 
1,2  in  the  incompleted  family  v,h.ile  in  the  village  the  former  averaged  1.2, 
and  the  latter  1,1  (Table  27). 

There  was  only  a  slight  difference  beti^-reen  the  percentage  of  broken 
families  25/    in  the  open  country  (5.3)  and  that  in  the  village  (7,5).  In 
either  case  the  proportion  mo.s  relatively  sm.all.    The  village  group  contained 
no  complex  fconilies,  26/    For  the  open  country,  coniplex  families  (intact  cofl- 
plex  and  broken  complex  combined)  comprised  the  sr.allest  group,  representing 
but  3,2  percent  of  all  fax-dlies. 

A  larger  proportion  in  the  village  (14.1  percent)  than  in  the  open 
country  (8,1  percent)  were  l-member  families.    That  a  vast  majority  of  these 
1-membcr  families  in  the  village  v/ere  wom.en  or  men  over  65  is  evidenced  by  the 
very  low  average  number  of  males  of  vrorking  age,  nam.oly,   0,2  per  fam.ily.  In 
the  open  country  the  l-member  fcunily  v^as  usualljr  a  man  under  65,  Families 
having  no  man  head  or  substitute,  those  with  no  hom.emaker  or  substitute,  or 
those  m.ade  up  only  of  brothers  and  sisters  residing  together  comprised  3,8  per- 
cent of  all  open-country  families,  and  7,5  percent  of  those  in  the  village. 
Families  of  this  type  were  larger  in  the  village  than  on  the  farm,  but  those  of 
the  open  country  had  a  greater  number  of  males  of  working  age. 

Intact  and  incomplete  families  in  the  village  in  addition  to  having  the 
greatest  number  of  members,  had  a  total  value  of  goods  a:::d  services  used 
(|1,07S)  which  was  higher  than  the  average  t^aluo  of  famdly  living  of  ony  other 
fomily  tjrpe  'in  this  residence  groupo    Tho  27  open-country  complex  families, 
averaging  2,b  persons  and  0.9  lar.les  of  vrorking  ago,   she/red  a  total  value  of 
goods  and  services  of  i.l,Z69.    The  34:3  intact  and  incomplete  families,  averag- 
ing 4,7  members  and  1^2  males  of  work-i-r.g  £'ge,  used  goods  and  services  valued 
at  Cl,099.     Only  §35  less,   or  Ol,064^  vrcs  tho  average  value  of  famdly  living 
of  the  opon-country  intact  and  cciiiplet^d  families  idth  1.6  males  of  -.rorking  age 

/juong  open-country  families  the  intact  and  completed  families  used  food 
which  was  valued  at  $475  i/hile  that  cons'unel  by  the  incomplete  families  vdth 
younger  children  was  valued  at  i^A^Q.     For  complex  families,  however,  this  item 

257    All  families  not  having  a  husband  as  operator  and  a  Tdfe  as  homiemaker  re- 
siding together  during  tho  schedule  year. 

26/    Complex  family  -  a  famdly  consisting  of  parents  and  children  am.ong  v/hom 
one  or  more  of  the  latter  is  married  and  has  residing  vdth  him  or  her  a  spouse 
and/or  children. 
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v>ras  valued  at  an  average  of  $537,    For  village  intact  and  complete  families 
it  amounted  to  ^i-SOO  and  for  the  incomplete  families,  h;'371.    Intact,  complete 
families  in  both  open  coun:try  and  village  produced  at  home  more  than  did  the 
incomplete  families.    Similarly,  xrith  the  exception  of  complex  families,  there 
Tfas  a  tendency  for  the  families  with  more  males  of  \7oridLng  age  to  furnish  a 
larger  amount  of  the  food  consumed  (Table  27)  , 

The  average  expenditure  for  clothing  by  all  types  of  families  in  both 
open  co-mitry  and  village  v/as  correlated  closely  vdth  the  total  value  of  liidng. 

Occupation 


Open-Country  Families 

Insofar  as  the  850  fardlies  are  representative,  betiTeen  1930  and  1935 
there  v;as  an  increase  in  the  number  of  fanaers  in  the  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over, 
PriFiarily,  this  Vv'as  occasioned  by  a  shift  from  non-farm  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
Of  the  841  male  heads  555  vrere  farri  ovmers  in  1930  and  55  -vrere  classified  as 
farm  tenants.     In  1935  these  610  families  v/ere  still  engaged  in  farming  and  in 
addition  231  families  (including  fan.i  laborers)  who  were  engaged  in  non-farm 
occupations  in  1930  had  shifted  to  farra  operations.     In  1935,  765  (91  percent) 
of  the^e  operators  were  ovmers  and  the.  remainder  v/ero  tenants  (Table  28), 

Table  2G.-  Open-country  farm  operators  studied  in  1935,  classified  by 
principal  occupation  and  tenure  in  1930,  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area 

PrincTpal  ~Total  ;  "Fam-tenure  status,  1955 

occupation  and  tenure  :nur.ber:  OiTners  t  Tenants  

1930  :  1930  : Numb e rT'Pe r c e nt :  i^Iumber:  Percent 


otal 

841  l/ 

765 

-  100.0 

76 

100,0 

Professional 

5 

4 

.5 

1 

1.3 

Proprietors,  managers  and 

officials 

12 

10 

1.3 

2 

2.5 

Fam  G\TOers 

555 

548 

71.6 

,  7 

9,2 

Fam  managers 

Fani  torjints 

55 

15 

2.0 

40 

52.6 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers 

4 

4 

.5 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen 

38 

36 

4<.7 

2 

2.6 

Semi-skilled  workers 

23 

20 

2.6 

3 

4.0 

Unskilled  vjorkers 

69 

65 

8,5 

4 

5.3 

Farm  laborers 

29 

22 

2.9 

7 

9,2 

Occupational  status  unkiaown. 

2 

2 

•z. 

»  V 

IJot  gainfully  emplo;.'-ed 

49  2/ 

V  o 
t.  ^ 

5,1 

10 

13.2 

The  remairxing  9  open-country  families  of  the  study  had  no  male  heads. 
Includes  some  persons  v/orking  on  the  home  farm  for  no  r/agcs. 


Fifty-five  operator?^  were  clc.ssifiod  cis  tenants  in  1930  aiid  by  1935,  15 
of  these  had  become  ov>mers.    The  other  nevj-  farra  operators  in  1935  came  from  all 
occux^ations ,     Of  the  1935  earners,  8,5  percent  v/ere  unskilled  -vrorkers  five  years 
earlier,  4,7  percent  v;ere  skilled  v/orkors,  and  5,1  percent  were  unemployed. 
Five  years  earlier  13  percent  of  those  v/ho  v;ere  fanii  tenants  in  1935  had  been 
unemployed,  9  percent  had  been  farm  laborers,  and  9  percent  had  been  farm  ovmers. 
The  theory  that  in  periods  of  f.eneral  economic  depression  people  v^ho  have  left 
the  faras  for  anticipated  better  tiiaes  in  the  city  return  to  the  soil  ^fhon  the 
city  ceases  to  provide  may  bs  apiDliod  here.     It  is  clIso  pC'Csible  that  many  of 
the  families  may  have  been  residing  in  the  sai.ie  dwelling  in  1935  as  they  Yrere 
in  1930,  but  by  1935  ivere  engaging  in  agricultural  pursuits  -  either  through 
selection  or  circuxastances  -  sufficiently  to  be  classified  as  farmers,  27/ 

Luring  1935,  44  percent  of  the  open-coi.mtry  farm  families  reported  a 
supplementary  occupation  or  vrere  accepting  temporary'-,  part-time  jobs  avi^ay  from 

Table  29,-  Supplementary  occupations  of  the  male  heads  of  841 
open-country  faiTiilies,  Great  Lakes  Cut-Cver  Area,  1935  l/ 

^  T  Male  heads 


Supplementary  occupation,  1935  :      I^Iumber      :  Percent 


Total  841  100.0 

Professional  4  ,5 

Proprietors,  marxigcrs,  and  officials  27  5.2 

Farm  oi-mors  and  managers  2  ,2 

Clerks  and  kindred  workers  17  2,0 

Skilled  workers  41  4,9 

Semi-skilled  workers  56  4,3 

Unskilled  vjorkers  186  22,1 

Farri  laborers                       .  16  1,9 

Unknovm  37  4,4 

No  supplementary  occupation  475  56,5 


T/    The  remaining  9  open-country  farailios  of  the  study  had  no  male  head. 


27/    The  shift  to  agriculture  was  most  imiportant  in  the  Groat  Lakes  States  Cut- 
Over,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  nui.ibor  of  families  involved  and  the  per- 
centage increo.se  in  the  number  of  farmers  in  the  group.    Most  of  the  shifts  were 
because  of  unemployment  in  their  usual  jobs.    Some  of  these  families  already 
evened  land  x/hich  v/as  farmed  by  their  families  v^rhile  the  far.iily  head  vrorked  elsc- 
v/here.    Since  he  had  lost  the  iob  that  vras  the  chief  source  of  family  income,  he 
was  classified  as  a  farr.ier.    The  "farm"  which  was  formerly  only  an  incidental 
source  of  income  -  a  place  to  live,  to  grovj"  a  garden  or  truck  patch,  and  perhaps 
to  pasture  a  covj"  or  tvio  and  to  raise  a  few  chickens  -  became  the  family's  sole 
source  of  income  and  subsistence.    Some  of  the  fardlies  did  not  o\m  any  land  but 
were  farrdng  land  that  belonged  to  others  without  the  knov/ledge  or  permission  of 
the  ov.Txers,    Squatters,  if  they  \7cre  farming,  v/ere  classified  occupati onally  as 
farm,  owners. 
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the  hone  fam.    Over  or.e-half  of 

tho so  r 

□porting  the  supplement 

ary  employment 

iTcre  classified  as  unskilled  Tj-orkers.    Others  were  operating  a 

store  or 

a  fill- 

ing  station,  and  5  percent  of  the 

fana  o 

perators  were  engaged  in  supplemento-ry 

occupations  vaiioh  were  classified 

as  skilled.     It  is  possible  that  by  1935  they 

xrevG  finding  part-tijue  vrark  in  their  old 

occupations  (Table  29) 

Village 

Frjnilies 

In  1935,  21  percent  of  the 

villag 

e  male  heads  vrero  unemif 

loyed. 

Of  those 

gainfully  employed  there  vxls  no  concent r 

ation  in  any  specific  occupational  group 

since  20' percent  were  classified 

as  unskilled  v>rorkers,  18  percent  were 

pro- 

prietors,  managers  and  officials. 

and  14 

percent  wore  clerks  or 

kindred 

vrorkers 

(Table  50) . 

Table  30,-  Occupations  of 

the  male  heads  of  113  village 

families 

Great  Lakes  Cut-Over 

firea,  1930  rnd  1935  1/ 

Occupation  anu  tenure 

1930                .  : 

1935 

of  male  head 

rlumber     :     Percont  : 

Number  : 

Percent 

115  100.0 

113 

100.0 

Professional 

1        ■  .9 

7 

6.2 

Proprietors,  managers,  and 

officials 

20  17.7 

20 

17.7 

Farm  ovn.iers  and  managers 

6  5,5 

2 

1.8 

Farm  tenants 

3  2,7 

Clerks  and  Idlndred  workers 

16  14.2 

16 

14.2 

Skilled  V'orkers 

12                 10. G 

12 

10.6 

Semi-skilled  ViTorkcrs 

12  10.6 

8 

7.1 

Un  s  ki 1 1 ~  d  wo r ke  r s 

15  13.3 

22 

19.5 

Farm  lr...~orcrs 

3  2.,G 

2 

1.8 

Not  gaii  Juily  employed 

25  22.1 

24 

21.1 

Ty    The  rer.iaiiiing  9  village  frjrdlies  of  the  study  had  no  iaalc  head. 


Bet\reen  1930  and  1935  there  wos  some  occupational  shifting  but  there  were 
relatively  fevr  changes  in  the  proportions  of  the  mjile  heads  engaged  in  any  given 
occupation.    There  was  a  gain  by  1935  in  the  proportion  classified  as  profession- 
al persons  and  in  the  uiaskilled  labor  class.    li.  smialler  proportion  of  the  village 
male  heads  vrere  farm  ovmers  and  semi-skilled  workers  in  1935  as  compared  with 
1930,    Approxin-ately  3  percent  wore  farm  tenants  in  1930  but  in  1935  none  vrere 
so  classified. 

Leaving  Home  and  Getting  J'arried 

As  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  factors  influencing  offspring  to  leave  'w 
or  to  remain  at  home,   such  factors  and  their  relative  importance  must,   for  the  f 
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most  part,  be  a  natter  of  corjocture.     The  offspring  leaves  the  parental  home 
to  accept  enployiTient  olsev.here  and  perhaps  to  fom  a  ho:.ie  of  his  or  her  cvm.. 
Apparently,  hcvrevor,  in  the  Cut-Over  Area  residence  in  the  open  country  or 
reoidence  in  the  village  has  no  influence  upon  the  age  at  v/hicli  the  offspring 
leave  hoiae.     On  the  average  the  nale  offspring  in  each  type  of  rec.idencc  left 
horae  when  they  were  21  years  old,  vhile  the  fonale  offspring  wore  2  years  yo\inger 
when  they  left.    Males  whcr  v^ere  heads  of  funilies  in  19S5  had  left  tlieir  parental 
horaes  at  an  average  of  20  years  of  ago  and  the  ho:ieriiakers  at  the  age  of  19  years, 
the  scjiie  ago  at  vdaich  their  daughters  tended  to  leave  (Table  31). 


Table  31.-  Average  age  when  first  left  hoiao  and  age  when  first  married, 
parents  and  offspring,  by  sex  and  residerco,   050  open-country  and  ' 
122  village  families.  Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1&35 


Item 

:  Open 

country  : 

Village 

Male 

Feri.alo  : 

Piale 

:  Pemale 

iige  left  home: 

Parents 

20.0 

19.2 

20.0 

19.2 

Offspring 

20.9 

19.1 

21.0 

19.1 

Age  married: 

Parents 

26.9 

22.4 

27.6 

22.6 

Offspring 

25.7, 

20.9 

25.5 

21.1 

Although  in  both  open  coumtry  and  village  the  same  average  age  vms  re- 
ported by  parents  and  by  their  offspring  in  stilting  v.iien  they  left  home,  the 
latter  v;ere  marrying  at  an  earlier  age,    I/iale  and  female  offspring  in  each 
residence  group  %vere  m.arrying' when  approximately  26  and  21  years  of  age,  re- 
spectively,   Male  parents  in  the  open-country  group  had  ir.arried  when  they  were 
27  years  eld  and  their  wives  v;hen  22  years  nld.     In  the  village  the  male  parents 
had  been  26  years  old  at  tirie  of  marriag/-,  and  their  vdves  23  years  old. 

Mobility  cf  the  Offspring 

/V  relatively  large  proportion  of  the  cff spring  of  Cut-Over  open-countrj'- 
and  village  farailies  in  the  present  stud^/  had  left  home.     T  larger  proportion  of 
the  village  than  of  the  open-country  offspring,  and  more  fer.iales  than  m.ales, 
were  making  their  hom.es  away  from,  those  of  their  parents.     In  the  open  country, 
32  percent  and  in  tPie  villages  40  percent  of  the  male  children  were  not  in  the 
parental  home  at  the  time  of  the  survey.     Of  the  female  children  40  and  57  per- 
cent in  the  open  country  and  village,  re spectively,  had  left  home  by  1955 
(Table  32) . 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  t^pen  country  than  of  the  A/lllage  offspring  may 
be  considered  too  young  to  liave  left  the  parental  home.     In  1955,'  40  percent  of 
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the  male  and  45  percent  of  the  female  offspring  in  the  open-country  groups  vrere 
less  than  17  years  of  age.     In  the  village,  however,  35  percent  and  27  percent 
of  the  males  and  females,  respectively,  were  less  than  17  years  old. 


Table  32,-  Place  of 

residence  of 

offspring  over  16, 

open-country  and 

village  families 

of  the  study. 

Great  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,-  1935 

Percontc? 

FQ  3 

Item 

:  6p 

■jn  count rv  : 

Village 

:  Male 

Male       :  Female 

All  offspring 

51.8 

48.2 

52.7  47.3 

In  parental  home 

68.1 

59.7 

59.9  42.7 

Substitute  male  head 

.  8,8 

9.0 

Not  in  parental  home 

31.9 

40.3 

40.1  57.3 

County  of  survey 

3G  ,5 

44,2 

37.2  25,6 

Adiacent  county 

5.0 

9.4 

4.4  7.0 

Other  counties  of 

State 

15.4 

16.4 

23,9  32.6 

isdjacent  State 

13.2 

12.9 

9.0  18.7 

Other  States 

8.8 

9.9 

7.5  5,8 

Foreign  countries 

1.2 

1,5 

1.5 

Unknovm 

9.1 

5.7 

7.5  10.3 

Comparisons  v^ith  a  study  of  open-country  and  village  families  in  six 
selected  South  Dakota  counties  indicate  that  the  South  Dakota  offspring  were 
more  frequently  found  at  home  during  1935  than         the  case  in  the  families 
studied  in  the  Cut-Over  Area.  28/    Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  male  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  f empale  children  in  this  study  v^rere  at  the  parental  home  at  the  time 
of  the  study,  while  for  South  Dakota  the  proportions  vrerc  80  and  73  respective- 
ly.   For  both  males  and  fom.ales  of  the  Cut-Over  tnd  South  Dakota,  there  vrere 
relatively  fewer  offspring  in  the  village  parental  homes  than  \Tas  true  for  the 
open-country  homes.    Sixty  percent  of  the  males  and  43  percent  of  the  females 
ViGTo  at  village  parental  homes  studied  in  the  Cut-Over.    For  the  South  Dakota 
families  the  comparative  proportions  Vvrore  71  for  the  males  and  65  for  the 
females . 

Of  those  open-country  offspring  in  the  Cut-Over  sairiple  areas  v\rho  had 
left  hoLie,  39  percent  of  the  males  and  44  percent  of  tlie  females  vfere  living 
in  the  county  in  vjiiich  the  surYey  was  made  or  the  some  county  as  the  parents. 
For  the  village  offspring  these  proportions  were  37  percent  for  the  males  and 


28/  Kuinlien,  W.  F.,  and  others.  The  Standard  of  Living  of  Farm  and  Village 
Families  in  Six  South  Dakota  Counties,  1935,  Bull.  Ifo.  320,  Agr.  Exp,  Sta., 
Brookings,  March  1938. 


26  percent  for  the  fcTriuleG,    Fror   this     '•  ir.uy  bo  interred  that  the  farm  holds 
moro  of  its  children  in  the   ■vi.oirdty ,     ither  throu,;h  ojiportunity  or  circum- 
stances, than  the  villn.;.^e.    ''ost  of  the.   r^-pairdo-r  of  the  offspring  who  had  left 
the  parental  home  wore  either  in  ether  conr.tics  of  the  here  Ctate  or  in  a  State 
adjacent  to    he  one  in  v/hich  the  family  li\-ed  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  A 
greater  proportion  of  jiiale  offspring  in  the  open  country  than  in  the  villages 
had  moved  to  other  oto.tes, 

Forrual  Education 

Is  there  any  relationship  between  the  value  of  ^oods  and  services  con- 
surr.ed  by  a  faiiily  and  the  amount  of  formal  education  -v/hioli  the  male  head  and 
homemaker  have  attained?    To  the  village  iiuiabitunt:;,  perhaps  because  of 
greater  educational  facili-*--ien,   cecure  a  larger  amount  of  formal  education 
than  those  in  the  open  country?    Y.'hat  is  the  jjr ogress  of  the  children  of  the 
Cut-Over  Area  in  securing  ioriiial  schooling? 

Open-country  male  heads  had  ccmplGtcd  an  average  of  6,1  grades  in  school 
while  those  in  the  village  had  completed  6,0  grades.    The  average  nwuber  of 
grades  which  the  cpen-countiy  honemakers  had  I'inishec'  i/as  6,4  while  village 
hom.emakers  had  completed  3,2  grades.     In  each  residence  group  a  positive 
correlation  existed  between  the  total  value  of  faraily  living  and  the  average 
m.ttibor  oi'  school  grades  completed  by  the  ;aalc  herds,    "'■^'ith  the  exception  of 
those  open-country  ff.ur.llies  vrith  a  total  value  of  living  of  less  than  (^500, 
the  homom.akers  had  c-'mpleted  a  greater  number  of  school  grades  than  the  mals 
head,    iJcither  the  male  head  nor  the  hoinemakcr  in  the  open  co\intry  had  completed 
more  than  the  seventh  grade.     Only  village  n-ale  heads  in  the  total  value  of 
fci.vily  living  group  of  i;' 1,000  and  over  had  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  but 
village  homemakers  iii  all  groups  above  ''■'^CO  had  had  some  high-school  training 
(Table  35). 

Table  3.'-   -  Highest  school  grade  coi.Lideted  by  male  head  and  homeriakcr, 
by  ■; alue-of-living  groups,  o50  open-country  and  122  village 


families 

,  Great  La] 

:es  Cut -Over  Area, 

1935 

Ave- rage  grades 

coiapleted 

Value-of-living  groups  : 

Open 

country  ; 

Villa 

ge 

i.lale  head 

:    Hcnemaker     :  ■ 

,>alo  head  : 

Iloncmaker 

All  far.ilies 
Less  than  C'500 
^'500  -  749 
C;750  -  990 
$1,000  and  over 

6.1 
5.5 
5.0 

n  % 
•J  •  ^ 

6.3 

6.4 

7.0 

CO 
6.7 

6.8 

A  C 
*I  * 

6.5 
8.0 
8.5 

8,2 
5.7 
9.6 
8.6 
9.1 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  children  in  securing 
a  formal  education  may  be  ascertained  from  the  proportion  of  the  children  who 
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have  completed  the  ncrnal  school  grade  for  their  ages..    /. ssviniing  that  all 
children  "begin  the  first  grade  of  school  at  the  ago  of  6  years  and  that  each 
year  thereafter  the  educational  attainx.ient  is  advanced  by  one  school  grade,  the 
progress  raay  be  ascertained,  29/    On  this  basis  o.  greater  proportion  of  the 
open-country  children  10  to  12  years  of  age  and  in  school  in  1925  i^ere  found  to 
be  advanced  (by  one  grade  above  the  norraal)  than  vrere  retarded  or  in  a  normal 
grade.  30/ 

V'Tiorcas  of  the  open-country  male  offspring  13  and  14  years  old  the 
greatest  proportion  "vvere  in  tlie  normal  grade  foi'  their  age,  the  majority  of 
those  15  years  old  verc  retarded.     For  the  female  offspring  the  retardation 
Yiras  relatively  inconspicuous  in  all  age  groups.     It  appears  that  the  progress 
of  most  male  children  is  slovrer  after  the  age  of  12  years.    No  doubt  it  is  at 
approxir.iately  this  age  that  the  boy  can  be  of  great  material  aid  to  the  faraily 
in  securing  the  fCiTiily  income.    Thus  his  school  attendance  may  become  irregular 
as  he  remains  at  hom.e  to  work  on  the  farm  or  to  accept  other  emplcAmient 
(Table  34), 

Perhaps  because  of  advancement  in  educational  methods  and  facilities 
younger  children  in  m.ost  sections  of  tlie  country  have  completed  more  school 
gro-des  than  older  persons,    i.s  a  partial  deterriiinant  of  the  extent  to  vjhich 
this  is  true  for  the  Cut-Over,  offspring  not  in  school  in  1935  v:ere  classified 
into  tv;o  groups  -  those  born  before  1900  and  those  born  after  1900  but  over  6 
years  of  age. 

Approximately  99  percent  of  all  opcn-cou:atry  children  not  in  school  in 
1935  had  at  somie  time  attended  scho':)l|  perhaps  some  of  those  reporting  no 
attendance  in  1935  had  never  enrolled.    With  the  exception  of  daughters  over 

29/    Part-tim.e  Farming  in  the  Southeast,  Research  I.Ionograph  IX,  Division  of 
Social  Research,  Forks  Progress  j.dmini  strati  on,  Washington,  D,  C,  1937,  p,  64, 


The  folloYj-ing  age-grade  schedule 

was  taken  as  norm.al  in  the  computation 

retardation: 

Last  grade  completed 

Age 

in  school 

7  years 

1 

8  years 

2 

■                  9  years 

10  years 

4 

11  years 

5 

12  years 

6 

15  years 

7 

14  years 

8 

15  years 

9 

16  years 

10 

A  child  who  had  not  completed  the 

specified  nurabcr   )f  grades  for  his  age 

level  was  considered  retarded. 

30/  Retardation  iTas  not  computed  for  ylllago  children  because  of  the  limited 
number. 


Table  34,-  Pcrcsntares,  bol-j-./-,  iii,  r.nd  above  nomal  school  ^,rarle  for 
their  a^e  in  1935,  5C'l  nialc  o.nd  417  forialu  open-coimtiy  of'f- 
rprin;;,  Groa"'"  Lal^es  v']v.t-Over  Arc;a 


:  r'ercoi}';arc-s 

/.  ge  in 

X'le  '-iff spri?.if 



Foivialo 

ofiAsprii.g 

years, 
1935  1/ 

Ai^e  clis~: 
tributiou: 

Eel  0^7 

normal 

grade 

:  In 
:  nor.r.al 
: grade 

:.'.b-jvc  : 
ini-^mal  : 
:  f;radc  : 

Age  dis- 
tribution 

:  Be  Iod- 
ine rrial 
:p;rado 

:     In  : 
:nonaal : 
: grade  : 

Above 

normal 

grade 

7  -  J  2/ 

29,7 

100.0 

_ 

30.0 

_ 

100.0 

10 

10,0 

liC  #  8 

35 , 'J 

9.G 

7.5 

27.5 

65.0 

11 

o,4 

9.1 

50.3 

co.c 

7.4 

IG.l 

38.7 

45.2 

12 

9.7 

1L,4 

39.5 

42.1 

10.  C 

11.1 

<i)3  .3 

55.6 

13 

10.7 

31,0 

u  C'  .  U 

31.0 

5.7 

20.0 

35,5 

45.9 

14 

9.7 

2';. 3 

42.1 

31. C 

11.5 

X  # 

43.8 

43.7 

15 

6.4 

44,0 

32.0 

24,0 

^,  2 

9/  ^ 

41.2 

32.3 

16  -  17 

10. u 

3.,. 5 

41.0 

20.5 

10.1 

21.4 

59.5 

li..l 

17  Incoiuplote  data  for  5,4  percent  of  nalo,  and  6.7  percent  of  ferriale,  off' 
spring  18  cr  riore  years  of  .'■ge, 

2/    Tabulation  did  not  permit  ycar-ty-yoar  broak-dcvm ;  hence  all  v/ere  con- 
siderod  to  be  in  the.  ncrnal  grades  f'.)r  their  ages. 


55  yGdvo  cf  age,  all  ^dllcge  offspring  '-.ad  attended  grade  school.     Of  the 
village  and  open-country  cffspi'ing  who  had  attended,  a  greater  proportion  of 
those  imder  35  years  of  age  had  conplcted  g^rado  school  than  those  Vvdio  vTero 
past  t}'.at  age.    A  greater  proportion  kA"  the  feiialus  than  t]ie  i.ialos,  in  both 
age  groups,  had  coiiplotod  grade  school.     Perhaps  bcco.uso  of  greater  educational 
facilities  in  the  \dllage  than  in  the  open  country  a  larger  proportion  of 
\illage  offspring  (except  for  :.;ales  vmdor  55;  liad  conpletod  grade  school. 
Similarly,  :iorc  of  the  younger  children  than  of  those  over  35  years  of  age  in 
1935  had  entered  and  j-racmatcd  from  high  scl'ool.    As  in  tho  grade  school  a 
high  school  education  had  be(;n  secured        u  larger  orop.irtion  of  tho  female  than 
of  the  male  children  und  by  a  larger  proportion  in  villages  than  in  the  open 
co\u-_try.    Thirty-ciglit  percent  of.  tho  village  males  under  35  in  1935  had  grad- 
uated fror.  1  igh  scIlooI  as  Cvanparo..".  v.ltl.  17  rercent  in  the  open  country 
(Table  35). 

The  proportion  of  sons  attending  college  xn.s  greater  in  the  older  age 
group  T.rhile  for  daughters  tb.e  situation  T/as  reversed,    he  village  offspring  had 
graduated  from  a  college. 
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Tabic  35.-  Extent  of  fornal  education  of  Cut-Over  offspring  over 
6  years  of  ago  but  not  in  school,  by  age,  19o5 


Highest  grade 
attained 


Percentage; 


iAale 


Under  35     ;       Over  35 
years  of  age:  years  of  age 


Fci'iale 


(Jnder  35     :      Over  35 
years  of  age:  years  of  age 


Open  country'": 

Number  of  offspring 


565  1/ 


133 


571  2/ 


107  3/ 


Grade  school 
Attended 
Graduated 

High  school: 
Attended 
Graduated 

College : 
Attended 
Graduated 


99o4 
85o6 

32.2 
17.0 

4.1 
1.7 


99.2 
67.7 

18.1 

12.1 

5 .3 

3.0 


9C.6 
90.9 

47.5 
28. 4 

12.5 
1.6 


99.1 

73.8 

20. 5 
15.9 

7.5 
.9 


Village : 

Number  of  offspring 


53 


32 


61 


39 


Grade  school 
Attended 
Graduo.ted 

High  school: 
Attended 
Graduated 

College : 
Attended 
Graduated 


100.0 
83.0 

56,6 
37,7 

3.0 


100.0 
71.9 

43,8 
15.6 

6.3 


100.0 
91.8 

63,9 
54,1 

23.9 


97.4 
76. 9 

46.1 
25.6 

15.4 


l/  Excludes  3  not  reported, 
2/  Excludes  0  not  reported . 
3/    Excludes  1  not  reported. 


The  edticational  attainraents  of  the  offspring  under  35  years  of  age  but 
not  in  school  in  1935  v;erc  similar  to  those  of  the  ovmer  families  in  six 
selected  South  Dakota  counties.     In  villag^es  a  greater  proportion  of  the  off- 
spring of  interviewed  families  in  the  Cut-Over  had  attended  high  school  than 
of  those  in  the  six  coun±ies  of  South  Dakota,     In  the  open  country  of  the 
latter,  approximately  2  percent  more  of  the  males  had  attended  high  school  than 
of  those  in  the  Cut-Over  but  12  percent  more  of  the  Cut-Over  female  offspring 
had  attended  high  school  than  in  South  Dakota  (Table  36), 
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Tatle  36,-  Percent&^'es  of  offspring  under  35  and  not  in  school 
mIiq  have  attended  hifh  school,  families  in  six  South  Dakota 
counties,  and  b50  open-country  and  122  -/illagc  fanilies 
in  the  Greo.t  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1935 


:       Pe  r c o nt a f e of 

children  who  attended  hi^h  school 

Sex  l/ 

Six.  South  L 
coimtics 

okota  : 

Great  hakes 
Cut-Over  Area 

:     Open  country  : 

Villa[;c  : 

Open  country  :  Village 

Male 
Female 

33.8 
35.5 

45.8 
56,5 

32.2  56.5 
47.5  63.9 

l/    Kiiml  i  e  n ,  L  o  ord  s , 
2/    Only  oT/'mers  are 

and  others,  op.  cit,, 
included. 

Table  16. 

Current  Reading  Material  in  the 

Homes 

Cultural  attaircaents  of  a  group  of  peox^le  may  also  be  registered  in  the 
reading  activities  of  the  individuals.     Sometimes  the  presence  of  current  news- 
papers and  magazines  in  the  homes  may  reflect  the  formal  education  of  the 
people.    I'^Jhile  the  study  cannot  measure  or  record  the  time  spent  by  the  people 
of  the  Cut-Over  Area  in  reading,  a  partial  index  may  exist  in  the  proportion  of 
the  homes  subscribing  to  some  form  of  current  reading  piaterial.     In  isolated 
sections  of  the  country,  library  facilities  are  absent  or  arc  so  limited  that 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  faiailies  to  rely  upon  their  ovm  subscriptions  if 
they  are  to  have  current  reading  r.aterial  (Table  37), 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  opL^n-country  fardlies  and  25  percent  of  the 
village  families  did  not  subscribe  tc  a  neiTspapor  of  any  kind.  TVvrenty-nino 
percent  of  the  open-country  families  subscribed  only  to  a  daily  paper  while 
11  percent  had  only  a  v/eekly  paper.     One  daily  paper  alcno  v/as  fnmad  in  24 
percent  o'f  the  village  homes  and  IG  percent  had  only  a  weekly.    The  rem.ainder 
of  the  homes,  reporting  types  of  subscriptions,   in  both  open  country-  (54  per- 
cent) and  village  (28  percent)  had  combinations  oi'  two  or  more  current  nevifs- 
papers. 

In  the  hordes  of  the  Cut-Over  Area  current  m.agazine  subscriptions  vrere 
less  frequently  found  than  newspaper  subscriptions.    Forty-three  percent  of 
the  open-country  families  and  54  percent  of  the  village  families  did  not  sub- 
scribe to  a  magazine.     Farm  magazines  vrere  the  im.portant  type  for  the  fanu 
fcxiilies  v/hilc  domestic  r.agazinos  -were  important  for  the  village  families « 
Corabinations  of  several  types  of  magazines  were  relatively  important  in  both 
residence  groups. 
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Tqible  37,-  pnrcontages  of  families  subscribing  to  current  reading 
natcric.l,  by  typo  and  residence.  Great  Lake's  Cut-Over 

Area,  1955 


Type  cf 
subsoriritio:! 


Percentages  subscribing 


Opcn-counti'y  fanilies 


Village  fardlies 


Newspapers 


100,0 


100.0 


None 

One  vee]::ly 
Two  v.-eeklics 
One  daily 
Tt^/o  dailies 
Combination  of 

Tv/o 

Three 
One  other 
Not  reported 


15.2 
10.6 

2.7 
29.1 

3.6 

19.5 

G.l 
,6 
10.6 


25.0 
ID, 3 
1.7 
24.2 
.0 

20. C 
5.0 

4.2 


Me 


.gazmes 


100.0 


100.0 


None 

One  farni 

Tvc  farm 

One  donestic  1/ 

Ty;o  domestic 

One  religious 

Tt,":o  religious 

Combination  of 

Three 

Four  or  more 
One  other  2/ 


43.3 
14.9 
C.l 
2.7 
.1 
.1 
.6 

7.2 
11.  U 
9.3 
1.9 


54.1 
6.7 
.8 

10.7 
1.7 

1.7 

6.7 
6.7 
8.4 
2,5 


iT    Domestic  -  v/oman,  homo,   child . 

2/    Y'eelcly  nev;s,  discussion,  quality  group,  etc 


Cha:-tor  'J 


•STJi£:i.KY 

(1}     ThiG  SoUdy  att^.:;l]^toc^  to  depict  t-lvj  levels  of  living-  of  fcmil.ioc 
residirit;,  in  the  Grc"C.t  Lakes  Cut-Ovor  /roa,  coi.Traonly  designated  as  one  of  the 
protlon  areas  of  the  ijr.itcd  Ttates,    ro:;riily--livirLr;  schedules  vrerc  secured 
from.  350  open-countiy  and  122  villag-e  farriilies  in  10  counties  of  ?.'iGCcnsin, 
Fimaesota,  and  Michigan, 

(2)  The  index  used  in  portrayin._-  the  levels  of  living  in  this  report 
vjas  the  total  value  of  living;  or  the  lvalue  of  r.oods  and  services  consurned  by 
tho  families ,    The  overaf^o  value  of  all  fanily-livin-;  g-^.cds  and  services  used 
by  tho  CoO  open-country  fcmilies  ivas  C  1,031,  of  T.h.ich  53.5  percent  v/as  pur- 
chased.   The  averaf^e  value  of  family  li^.d^^'"^  of  tho  122  village  families  v/as 
0^51,  of  which.  GG,5  percent  was  purcl'.La:.:';d, 

(3)  The  avora^^o  value  of  housin;/,  and  ■.laintenance  of  the  open-count ly 
families  wc .   ;"-266  or  26  percent  of  the  total  vc.lu;.  of  frm.ily  living,  Villa^-e 
fcu.iilies  reported  an  average  of  ■•■256  for  housir.g  an"!  maintenance  or  2C  per- 
cent of  the  total  ff.^riily  living, 

(4)  The  average  -/alue  of  food  used  by  the  open-country  and  village 
families  '\ias  iA'x6  and  •'^306,  respectively.  In  the  c...c  of  tl^c  open-country 
fai'iilies  food  reprore;its  43  percent  of  the  total  value  of  living,  cf  v.rhich 
60  percent  v;as  produced  on  tlie  farm,  pood  rc^presonts  3G  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  living  for  tho  village  faj.iilies;  GO  percent  of  all  food  v/as 
purchased, 

(5)  The  cpcn-Gountry  fariily  allocated  '.)  percent  of  the  total  value 

of  family  living  (oGo)  for  the  ^mrchace  of  clothing,    Fomilics  in  the  village 
spent  10  Dcrcent  of  the  total- ( :'';L'3)  f.;)r  wearing  apparel, 

(6)  Village  families  spent  an  average  of  .:,;<I-5  for  health,  births,  and 
deaths,  while  farm  families  spent  apprexii.ately  i)6  less  for  tho  same  purpose, 

(7)  Open-country  families  expended  an  average  cf  (17  for  social  par- 
ticipation and  recreation,  :';G  for  fon.ial  education,  and  V'5  for  the  acquisition 
of  current  reading  i.:aterial.    The  average  ex]>enditure  for  social  participation 
and  recreation  by  the  village  family  was  (lo  while  ,(3  war  spent  for  f onml 
education,  and  07  for  current  reading  material . 

(O)    The  open-country  fardly  spent  an  average  of  ^-7  for  maintenance 
of  an  automobile  while  tho  village  farll-^  npent  (6C, 

(9)    There  is  a  positive  corrdati'-'n  "1  etv;een  the  size  of  the  farm 
enterprise  and  the  total  value  of  fc:  dly  living. 

(lO)     The  average  investment  (other  t.b.an  tho  home  icrm)  of  the  open 
country  and  village  was  ;;57  and  ^75,  respectively. 
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(11)  Insofar  as  the  850  open-country  families  are  representative, there 
was  a  shift  from  non-farm  to  farm  operations  hetvreen  1930  and  1935  in  the  Cut- 
Over  Area, 

(12)  During  1935,  44  percent  of  the  farm  operators  reported  supplem.ent- 
ary  occupations,  principally  in  jobs  which  required  unskilled  labor, 

(13)  The  average  size  of  the  open-coujitry  family  v/as  5,9  persons  while 
the  village  family  was   slightly  smaller  with  3,2  persons, 

(14)  Formal. .educational  attairmients  of  the  male  heads  and  homemakers 
were,   on  the  average,   slightly  higher  in  the  village  than  in  the  open  coiontry. 

(15)  Open-country  and  village  homemakers  had  completed  6,4  and  8,2 
school  grades;  open  country  and  village  male  heads,   6,1  and  6,8  grades, 

(16)  Of  the  open-country  families,  74  percent  reported  subscriptions  to 
one  or  more  newspapers,  but  only  57  percent  reported  magazine  subscriptions. 
In  the  village  group,   71  percent  reported  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  while 
46  percent  subscribed  to  magazines. 
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Appendix 
SUPPI J^iMENTARY  TAB LES 


Table  3  8.-  Average  v.-luc  of  fanily  living  and  distribution  among 
principal  groups  of  goods  and  services  consumed, 
850  open-country  and  122  village  faiailics, 
(ireat  Lakes  Cut-Over,  1935 


Item 

:  Average 
:          per  f 

value 
amily 

:  percentage 

:  distribution  : 

/.verage 
adult 

value  per 
male  unit 

:       Open  : 
:  coun.try  : 

Village 

:     Open  :  : 
:  country  :Vil].age : 

Open 
country 

:  Village 

Value  of  fcmily 
living: 

Total 

Furnished 
Purchased 

01,030.59 
417,57 
613.02 

C851.21 
97.97 
753.24 

100.0 
40.5 

59,5 

100.0 
11,5 
88.5 

C306.04 
124.00 
182.04 

0311,67 
35.87 
275.80 

Housing  and 
maintenance 
Furnished 
I~lir  chased 

265.63 
148.96 
116.67 

23  6.23 
62.16 
174.07 

25,8 
56.1 
43.9 

27.7 
26.3 
73.7 

78,88 
44.23 
34.65 

86,49 
22.76 
63  ,73 

Food 

Furnished 
Purchased 

446.03 
268.61 
177.42 

305.94 
55,81 
270.13 

43,3 
60,2 
39,8 

35.9 
11.7 
88.3 

132.46 
7d,77 
52.69 

112,02 
13,11 
98.91 

Clothing 

88.21 

83.08 

8.5 

9.8 

26.19 

30.42 

Health,  births, 

deaths 

38.69 

45,26 

3.8 

5,3 

11.49 

16.57 

Advancoiiicnt 

27.72 

33,94 

2.7 

4,0 

8.23 

12.43 

Automobile 

97.39 

66.23 

9.4 

7.8 

28.92 

24.25 

Incidentals  and 
Other 

66.92 

80,53 

6.5 

9.5 

19,87 

29,49 
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Table  43,-  /iverago  value  of  goods  and  ncrvices  consuned  per  adult 
male  uiiit,  by  size  of  faiuily,   850  opcn-couiatry  and  122 
x'illagc  fajTiiiiec;,  Great  Lr-k^.s  Cut-Over  Area,  1955 


Avera^^e 

value' 

per  adult  unit 

Iter.1 

:            Open  c  our; try 

Vill 

age 

:       Siv.all  : 
:  families  l/ : 

Large 
fai,iil:!,es 

Small  : 
2/:  families  \J i 

Large 
families  2/ 

Value  of  family 
living: 

Total 

Furnished 
Purchased 

;;;363.77 
147,43 
216.34 

s^244,27 
98,93 
145,34 

^^365.17 
44,14 
321.03 

0211,08 
20,27 
190.81 

Housing  and 
maintenance 
Furnished 
Purchased 

99,05 
57.53 
41.22 

57.47 
29,88 
27.59 

107,89 
29,36 
78.53 

46.27 
10.31 
35.96 

Food 

Furnished 
Purchased 

150.71 
89.60 
61.11 

112,67 
'C9,05 
43,  G2 

128.42 
14 , 78 
115.64 

81.18 
9.96 
71.22 

Clothing 

28.43 

23.70 

34,06 

23.58 

Health,  tirths, 
deaths 

15.87 

3,68 

21,11 

8.04 

Advancem'^nt 

9 -.63 

6.73 

16,37 

5.02 

Automotile 

34.68 

22,77 

25.25 

22.37 

Incidentals  and 
Other 

2r;.40 

14.05 

32.07 

24 . 62 

1/    Less  than  5  mcm.be rs. 
F/    Five  or  laorc  members. 


Table  44,-  Classification  employed  in  {^roupi.ig  j^oods  and  services 
tabulated  for  47  open-coijintry  families  selected  at  random,  l/ 
Groat  Lakes  Cut-Over  Area,  1D35  2/ 


:        Value  of  goods  and  services 
Itci.;  :        Averages        :  Percentages 


I.  Housinr;  and  r.ainteiiance  $266 

A.  Furnishings  and  equipmicnt  25 

Percent      is  of  I  9.4 

Percent  (items  I-IO)  of  A  100.0 

1,  Laundry  17,0 

2,  Sev?ing  ,6 
5.  Heating                                                           -  25,0 

4.  Li gating  3.0 

5.  Kitchen  and  table  7,3 

6.  Bedding  and  linen                  ■  9.4 

7.  Floor  and  "vvindo%7  covering  13.5 

8.  Furniture  20.0 

9.  Other  3.4 
10.  Insurance  on  above  .8 

* 

B.  Additions  and  alterations  16 

Percent  B  is  of  I  6.0 

C.  Fi;.el  (heating,  lighting)  76 

(Percentage  of  fuel  furnished)                                                 '  78,4 

Percent  C  is  of  I  28.6 

Percent  (items  1-6)  of  C  100.0 

1.  Electricity  .0 

2.  Goal  .0 

3.  ?[ood  53.4 

4.  Cash  cost,  procuring  vrood 

.  and  coo-1  .0 

5.  Gasoline,  gas,  kerosene  46,6 

6.  Other  fuel  ,0 

D.  Other  household  expense  14 

Percent  D  is  of  I  5,3 

Percent  (items  1-6)   of  D  100.0 

1,  Telephone  ,0 

2,  Domestic  help  3,1 

3,  Water  bill  (for  houseliold  use)  .0 

4,  Ice  (for  household  use)                '  1,6 

5,  Soap  and  cleanser  72,0 

6,  Other  23.3 


Table  44  (continued) 


Ito:.: 


Yo.luc  ol'  r'oois  and  services 


Ave rare G 


Percentages 


E,  Rent 

Percent  E  is  of  J. 

Percent  ( iter.is  1-3)  of  E 

1,  R'.  ^:t  equivalent: 
■  a,  'epairs 

b ,  insurarLce 

c.  Ta:ccs,  interest  on  r.ortgare 

on  house 
2",  Cash  rent 

5,  10,0  percent  valuo  of  d.\7ollin[_-; 
ninus  1  and  2  (rent  furnislicd) 

II,  Food 

A,  Purchased 

Percent  A  is  of  II 

Percerd:  ( iteins  1-25)  of  A 

1.  P'lour 

2.  Moal 

3.  Suf^ar 
4»  Syrup 

5,  Honey 

6,  Tea 

7,  Coffee 

8,  Poultry 

9,  Fork 

10.  Beef 

11.  Mutton 

12.  I.£Lrd 

13.  Milk 

14.  Butter 

15.  Cheese 

16.  F  --js 

17.  I  ':atoes 

18.  0  .her  groceries 

19.  Svfect  potatoes 
2"0,  Root  croDS 

21,  Greens 

22,  Other  vegetables 

23,  Fruits 

24,  Other  food  purchased 

25,  Meals  ai7ay  fron  hone 


$135 


446 
177 


50.7 
100,0 


20.3 

1.0 

9.3 

3.1 

66.3 


38.7 
100.0 

21.3 
10,7 
15.8 
,3 
.2 
.9 
7.6 
.2 
3.0 
3,7 

4,1 
.3 

1.6 
2.2 
1,0 
.4 
10.6 

.2 
.6 
.6 

10,8 
.7 

2,2 
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Table  44  (continued) 


Valne  of  goods  and  services 


It  on  :        Averages        :  Perccnta^^es 


B.  Furnished  §269 

Percent  B  is  of  II  ■  61.3 

Percent  (items  1-20)  of  B  100.0 


1.  Flour  1.2 

2.  Syrup  -1,0 

3 .  Honey  ^      .  1 

4.  Poultry  -  6.9 

5.  Pork  9.7 

6.  Veal  1.0 

7.  Beef                                                              ...  8.8 

8.  Mutton  .2 

9.  Lard  '1.5 

10.  Milk  14.8 

11.  Crean  4,0 

12.  Butter  15.1 

13.  Cheese  ,4 

14.  Eggs  7.5 

15.  Potatoes  6.3 

16.  Other  groceries  2,8 

17.  Root  crops  3,4 

18.  Greens  4.5 

19.  Other  vegetables  3,4 

20.  Fruits  7.4 


III,  Clothing  88 

Percent  (items  1-16)  of  III  100.0 

1.  Work  clothes  10,1 

2.  Headv/ear  2,9 

3.  Footvrcar  24.7 

4.  Overcoats  12.0 

5.  Suits  4,2 

6.  Dresses,   skirts,  and  blouses  9,0 

7.  UndervTcar  11.8 

8.  Shirts  (dress)  4.8 

9.  Gloves  3,6 

10.  Socks,  stockings  6.3 

11.  Jewelry                                                                                ■  ,2 

12.  Accessories  1.5 

13.  Night  clothes                              ^  2.1 

14.  All  other  clothes                       '  .9 

15.  Material,  yarn,  and  thread  3,9 
16 o  Cleaning  and  repairing                                   •  '      ■    '  2,0 


Tabic  4<-l    ( continue^) 


Vo.lno  '/f  ,:ools  r.iid  services 


I+.c;.!  :        iivoro.gos        :  Percentages 


IV.  Fealth,  birtlis  uiA  deaths  |39 

reroent  (iteias  1-6)  o:.''  17  100.0 

1.  jtoctcr  56.3 

2,  Hospital  and  nurse  29,2 
?.  I'.'edioi^ie  9.5 

4.  Dental  17,3 
13,  Oculist  and  , glasses  5,8 
G.  Other  1.9 

Social  participation  and 

recreation  28 

Peroer.:   (itcns  1-5)  ox'  V  100.0 

1,  Church  46.1 

2,  Other  bone  vol  ^nco  G.l 

5,  i\sses3!nent£^   duos  7,5 

4.  "^heatrc  27.9 

5,  Other  cocial  activity  12,4 

VI,  iiutonobile  97 

VII.  Incidentals  41 

Percent  (itens  1-9)  of  VII  100.0 

1.  Beers,  v:ines,  and  hard  cider  11,0 

2.  Alcoholic  beveraf;;es  4.4 

3.  Gifts  20,3 

4.  Toilet  articles  and  personal 

care  16,9 

5.  Candy  and  sodas  4,0 

6.  Tobacco  31.4 

7.  Photography  ,3 

8.  Spending  money  2,0 

9.  Other  9,7 
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Table  44  (continued) 


It  on 


VIII,  Other 

Percent  (itcns  1-2)  of  VIII 


Value  of  poods  and  services 


iivora£;os 


Pcrconto.f^.es 


100.0 


1,  Proportion  chargeable  to  far.iily 

living  of: 

a.  Payments  on  nortgagos 

b.  Refinancing  charges 

c«  Transportation  (exclusive  of 
automobile) 

2,  Personal  taxes 


1/    Forty-seven  families  were  selected  at  random  from  the  850  open-country 
families. 

Average  values  are  for  all  families;  the  percentage  distribution  among 
the  individual  items  was  made  for  the  saiiiplo  items, 

2/    The  schedule  and  instructions  used  in  this  study  will  be  sent,  upon  re- 
quest, by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  FJconomics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.    More  complete  itemization  is  available  in  these  sources.  See 
exposition  of  categories  in  Methodological  Note. 
3/    Percentage  breakdovm  not  available. 
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1/IETHODOLOGICAL  NOTE 

Description  of  Categories  Constit-ating  the  Total  Value 

of  Fninily  Living 

Studios  of  family  living  arc  based  largely  upon  a  monetary  evaluation 
of  the  goods  and  services  consmed  for  family-living  purposes.     In  this  re- 
port the  various  goods  and  services  are  grouped  in  seven  principal  categories, 
and  a  differentiation  is  made  betiveen  those  obtained  by  actual  cash  purchase 
and  those  furnished.    The  total  value  of  family  living  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
various  items,  both  purchased  and  furnished,  that  are  listed  categorically. 

Housing  and  Maintenance 

The  category,  "Housing  and  maintenance,"  includes  cash  rent,  fuel, 
furnishings,  household  operation,  repairs,  insurance,  taxes,  and  interest  paj/- 
ments  on  the  dvrelling.    Most  of  these  items  have  been  grouped  under  five  main 
subdivisions:     (l)  Furnishings  and  equipment,     (2)  Additions  and  alterations, 
(3)  Fuel,     (4)  Other  household  expense,  and  (5)  Rent. 

Earlier  studies  of  this  sort  have  usually  ascertained  the  replacement 
value  of  the  house  and  then  designated  an  arbitrary  proportion  of  this  value 
as  rent  furnished.    Cash  pajn^ents,   such  as  those  for  interest  on  mortgages, 
taxes,  and  insurance,  have  not  generally  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
category  of  rent,    Consequentlj'"  there  could  be  no  fine  discriiuination  be- 
tween the  part  of  the  value  of  housing  that  vfas  furnished  and  the  part  that 
represented  an  actual  cash  expenditure. 

In  this  report  the  value  of  rent  is  divided  into  tvro  parts:     (l)  that 
which  Tfas  furnished,  and  (2)  that  which  represented  a  cash  payn-Lont,     In  order 
to  accomplish  this  breakdovm,  the  item  "rent  equivalent"  has  been  introduced. 
Rent  equivalent  is  composed  of  cash  payments  covering  interest  on  mortgages 
and  property  taxes  as  vrell  as  expenditures  for  repairs  and  insurance  on  the 
dwelling,    "'"rherc  a  farm  "v^-as  concerned,  interest  and  tax  payments  were  often 
made  in  a  lump  sum  for  the  entire  farm  property.    Part  of  such  a  pa;/ment  was 
obviously  for  the  dwelling  and  should  be  considered  a  part  of  the  family 
living,  while  the  remaining  portion  should  be  charged  to  the  operation  of  the 
farm..    An  apportionment  was  made,  therefore,   on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that 
existed  bet\Teen  the  replacement  value  of  the  dvrclling  and  tht;  total  value  of 
the  farm  and  buildings. 

"/•Jlien  actual  cash  payments  v;ere  made  by  a  family  for  use  of  the  dvrell- 
ing,  these  payments  v/ere  designated  as  "cash  rent,"     But  y.h.en  cash  rent  was 
paid  for  an  entire  farm  with  no  specific  oraount  indicated  as  rental  for  the 
house,  this  sum  v/as  also  apportioned  be'bv/een  family  living  and  farm  operation 
by  applying  the  ratio  iust  described.    The  amount  allocated  to  family  living 
was  then  entered  as  cash  rent  for  the  dwelling. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  making  this  study  that  10  percent  of  the  re- 
placement value  of  the  dwelling  represents  the  total  value  of  rent.  Cash 


rent  c;nd  rent  equivalent  include  only  actual  cc.sh  expenditures,  end  together 
they  constitute  rent  nurchased.    Bent  fTirnished,  then,  is  the  difference  "be- 
tween the  amount  of  rent  purcht.sed  and  the  ii\;uro  that  represents  10  percent 
of  the  roplaceraent  value  of  the  houso.     Or,  in  other  words,  rent  is  the  sui;. 
of  rent  purchased  (r^^nt  equivalent  and  cosh  rent)  and  rent  furnished,  and 
equals  10  percent  of  the  replaceraent  value  cf  the  dv/clling. 

Fuel  consumed  ty  the  fanily  f-r^r  lieatin^  and  lightin^:,,  "vrhich  coinpriscs 
another  subdivision  of  tlie  generic  cc.togor^-  "Housing  and  maintenance, "  also 
may  have  been  either  purchased  or  furnii:hod  by  the  farra.    Cash  expenditures 
for  the  purchase  of  fuel  were  recorded  r-S  "housing  and  maintenance  purchased.' 
The  value  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  fam,  "fhich  'was  dctenra-ned  by  what  the 
interviewed  fatdilies  claimed  fiael  would  have  cost  had  it  been  actually  pur- 
chased, v;as  added  to  the  value  of  housing  and  maintenance  furnislied,  (Fuel 
received  as  a  gift  was  excluded  from  the  computation.)    Any  cash  expenditures 
entailed  in  hauling  or  othen\rise  procuring  the  fuel  furnished  wore  tr'oated  as 
an  expenditure  for  the  purchase  of  fuel  (Table  44). 

Food 

Foodstuffs  produced  on  the  farm  (or  acquired  by  direct  appropriation 
from  the  immediate  area)  and  cons'UiT'ed  at  home  v'ere  included  in  the  total 
value  of  family-  living  as  food  furnished,     (Food  received  ns  a  gift  ^^as  not 
included.)     The  famdlies  interviewed  v:ere  asked  to  estii.-.ato  v/hat  those  goods 
would  have  cost  in  local  stores,  and  what  they  v^ould  have  brought  had  they 
been  sold.  3l/    The  amovint  for  which  these  goods  could  have  been  sold  was 
always  estimated  as  less  than  that  necessary  to  buy  similar  goods  at  the 
store.     In  this  analysis  the  purchase  price  vj-as  used  in  evaluating  food  fur- 
nished, and  the  sale  price  w"as  used  merely  as  a  check. 

Clothing 

Only  actual  cash  expenditures  for  clothing  Virere  used  to  shc'.v  the  value 
of  clothing  consum.ed  during  the  schedule  year.  Although  much  of  the  clothing 
for  female  nem.berG  of  the  families  m.ay  have  been  m^ade  at  homie,  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  value  that  v^as  added  by  this  labor  (Table  44), 

Health,  Births,  and  Deaths 

•As  in  the  case  of  clcthing,  only  cash  expenditures  were  enumerated. 
This  category  included  expenditures  for  doctors'  fei^s,  hospitalization, 
medicines,  and  any  services  m^ade  necessary  by  death  in  the  family  (Table  44). 

3l/    Black,  John  f),,  and  Ziii^neroan,  C.  C,  Research  in  Farm  Family  Living, 
Scope  and  Method,  Social  Science  Research  Couiicil,  New  York,  April  1938, 
p,  13  ff. 
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Af^.var.cenont 

Any  expenditures  for  reading:  i.:C.tv;riul,   social  participation  and 
recreation,  and  for  fomial  ediJcation  vore  classified  as  advancement  ex- 
penditures,   A^^ain,  only  the  actual  anoiir^ts  of  cash  expended  by  the  family 
were  enuiue rated  (Table  44). 

Automobiles  and  Truck  Expenditures 

In  any  farm  frxiily  the  laotor  vehicle,  virhether  car  or  truck, 
dual  role  -  it  aids  in  the  farm  business  and  provides  a  family  conveyance. 
I'g  is  difficult  to  determ.ine  Vfhat  percentar.o  of  the  expenditures  for  the  car 
or  truck,  as  the  case  may  do,   should  be  assigned  to  family-living  costs. 
Although  the  motor-vehicle  owners  intervievj-od  in  this  study  were  asked  to 
apportion  such  expenditures  between  the  farm,  and  far.iily  living,  satisfactory 
data  could  not  be  obbai^^.ed  readily.    As  a  result,  the  procedure  adopted  in 
tabulation  was  to  consider  all  expenses  for  an  automobile  as  chargeable  to 
faiT.ily  living  and  all  e.rre.ires  for  a  mooter  truck  as  chargeable  to  farm  op- 
eration.   An  exoeptio:'.  bo  o'le  ?.atter  statement  m.ust  be  noted,  hovrever, 
UVhen  a  family  owned  a  tr'.ic);  that  v/as  used  for  some  non-fanii  business  such  as 
general  hauling,  the  ic:.!  ,l-.:art  e-:penses  were  not  included  in  farm  operation; 
instead,  thoy  \rero  used  in  ccmpvring  the  net  incor^.e  from^  this  non-farm 
business  and  only  the  final  computation,  entered  as  a  part  of  cash  receipts, 
appeared  in  the  tabulation  (Table  44), 

Expenditures  for  Incidentals  and  for  Item^s  Classified  as  "Other" 

Cash  expenditures  for  articles  of  personal  care,  gifts  to  persons  out- 
side the  faiily,  beverages,  etco,  have  been  classiiied  as  "incidental  ex- 
penditures,"    Persona],  taxes  and  expenditures  for  transportation  (exclusive 
of  tro.-^-ei  for  busi'iesr.  p-'irposes)  are  designated  as  "other  expenditures."  Any 
pay:.:ei.it  on  the  principal  of  a  inortgage  or  other  indebtedness,  as  itoII  as  the 
reiinanoing  chsiLrges  often  incidental  to  these  paymtnts,  -v.ero  apportioned  be- 
tween the  faiT.^.  and  the  f ot  J  ly  livirg  in  the  same  manner  as  interest  pajrments; 
hence,  the  amounts  chargeable  t f:.mily  living  in  such  instances  have  also 
been  included  in  this  category  (Table  44)  , 

En;jr.io ration  of  Eebts  and  Expenditures 

In  the  enijimeration  of  th    value  of  goods  and  serx'-ices  purchased,  both 
the  amount  of  the  total  debt  incurred  and  the  amount  of  cash  actually  paid  on 
the  obligation  were  recorded.     In  the  event  the  fam.ily  made  any  payments  on 
debts  incurred  for  items  bcu{.;ht  prior  to  the  sched^'ile  year,  this  oiuount  was 
also  recorded.    But  in  the  analysis  only  the  actual  cash  outlays  v/ere  used  and 
no  cognizance  was  taken  of  that  lart  of  the  debts  incurred  for  purchases  of 
goods  during  the  schedule  year  lut  not  paid  during  this  period.     It  v/as  assum.ed 
that  the  amount  paid  on  old  debts  would  approximately  balance  the  amount  of 
current  debts  not  paid  during  the  schedule  year,   or  carried  over. 


